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AUTHORITATIVE, really influential teaching, on the subject of Chris- 
tianity, is passing out of the hands of the Church. The lay intellect 
grapples with religious questions, and the public is fast learning to 
have more faith in lay treatment of religious topics than in the 
formal methods of ecclesiastics. Bishops and clergymen there still 
are who have audience of the great world, but they are not of the 
approved conventional type; they are Westbury bishops, Privy 
Council clergymen, suspected deans, gentlemen who have no faith 
in ecclesiasticism, and in whom ecclesiasticism has no trust, who in 
their instincts and preferences are lay rather than ecclesiastical. 

Here is the most important religious book that has appeared in 
England for a quarter of a century, and, whether its author is a 
clergyman or not, it is essentially a lay production. The subject 
is taken up, not as religious questions are taken up in Synods and 
Conclaves, but as secular questions are taken up in Parliament by 
the best of our statesmen in their most nervous and characteristic 
speeches, directly, practically, perspicuously. No repetition of 
stereotyped phrases, no technical diction, no affected or overstrained 
raptures, no oracular obscurity, no dim religious light, no abandon- 
ment of the firm earth of history for the cloud-fields of theological 
hypothesis ; yet profound reverence on every page, and powerful, 
vivid, original, and believing representation of the character, motives, 
objects of Christ. It has been called an infidel book artfully con- 
structed to lull the suspicions of the orthodox ; it has been called 
an orthodox book, disguised under a veil of free inquiry, to attract 
the notice of sceptics. These theories are insolent, paradoxical, and 
mutually confuting ; and the only candid and rational way of regard- 
ing it is as a contribution, on the Christian side, to that positive and 
constructive religious literature, by which is being slowly but surely 
laid the foundation of the Church of the future. There is in the 
book, judged in the only fair way, that is, from the author’s point of 

(1) Ecce Homo. Macmillan & Co. 1866. 
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view, and in recollection of the limits which he has assigned himself, 
a fresher, finer, more deep, more delicate apprehension of Chris- 
tianity,—a more comprehensive appreciation of Christian ethics,—a 
bolder and more practical application of the spirit of Christianity 
to modern social requirements, through the instrumentality of modern 
science, than could be found in the books of professional theologians 
for twenty years. It is time the old Church, brooding over her 
formularies this long while, lifted up her eyes and looked ; for genius, 
that ever-daring, ever-conquering Prometheus, is laying his hand on 
her Divine fire, and mankind may come to be sensible of benefits 
resulting from the fact. 

IT have not met with any book representing to my mind so truly 
as this the under-currents of vital and progressive thought in England ; 
exhibiting an intelligence so precise, yet so subtle, of the more difficult 
and complex problems which ask solution from alert and courageous 
minds in our day ; accepting, so frankly, the necessity of that quali- 
fication of broad and sweeping propositions which, after all our 
inquiring, criticising, dogmatising, orthodox and _ heretical, begins 
to be dimly recognised as essential to the attainment of available or 
final truth in matters of religion. ‘To pronounce the old law (the 
Jewish) entirely true or entirely false would have been easy ; but to 
consider it as true and Divine, yet no longer true for them, no longer 
their authoritative guide, must have seemed (to the early Christians), 
and must seem even to us, at. first sight unnatural and paradoxical.” 
This is intensely in the spirit of a time when men begin to perceive 
that truth is too impalpable an essence to fit into the mould of any 
comprehensive system of dogma; that the will of God, the ways of 
Providence, the nature of revelation, are too mysterious to be glibly 
decided on, accounted for, explained, by some theory, sharp-cut and 
peremptory, of verbal inspiration, on the one hand, or of no inspi- 
ration at all, on the other. 

It was one of the testimonies to be looked for in the case of 
such a book, and one which the author must, I should think, 
regard with lively satisfaction, that it should be set upon with 
savage virulence by zealots of opposite parties. The mode in 
which it has been received has been a test of the vitality and 
intelligence of religious parties in England, and an angry snarl 
from the den of dogmatic infidelity has been a fitting response to 
the senile shrieking of the Record. The language applied to it by 
Lord Shaftesbury has been heard with regret by all who honoured 
him for the sincerity of his Christianity, and with surprise by all who 
considered him a gentleman. The right feeling, however, is pity for 
hislordship. He evidently speaks under the influence of that extreme 
fear which, to use the words of Ruskin, converts the intellect into 
“a shaking heap of clay,” and “ degrades the mind and the outward 
bearing of the body alike.” It makes his lordship shudder to think 
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that the slumber from intrusion on which he has so resolutely barred 
the early sunbeams and all sounds of the wakening world, should again, 
again, and yet again, be invaded. There were the Essayists and 
Reviewers, with their German flutes and trombones, setting the whole 
street in commotion ; there was Dr. Colenso, with his large gong 
and performing Zulu ; and now the soft, stealing melody, so keen, so 
clear, so sleep-dispelling, of “ Kece Homo” pierces his drowsy ear. What 
does it mean? He does not in the least know what it means; but, 
orthodox or heterodox, it is clearly not the old, old song to which he has 
listened from his infancy ; and therefore it must be infidel, atrocious, 
cruel. A frightful suspicion clutches at his lordship’s heart that he, 
too, must be up and doing, for the night is far spent, and the foot of the 
dawn is on the mountains ; and, after having comfortably championed 
freedom of judgment all his life, he may actually, before he dies, be 
forced to learn what freedom of judgment means. The wonderfully 
stupid, if not wilful, misrepresentations of the Record were a disgrace 
even to the rump of the old evangelical party. But such are always 
the symptoms of decadence and of death in parties; and the more 
offensive the symptoms, the swifter the decay. There is force, we 
have all heard, in the leaf rotting on the highway, else how could 
it rot? and this force, not of life and growth, but of death, and 
removal, and clearance for new life, is at present in great activity in 
that dwindled and dishonoured party which was once Protestant and 
Evangelical, and now feebly echoes the maxims and apes the manners 
of the Continental Ultramontanes. That party in the Church of 
England, on the other hand, of which Keble was a representative, 
and from which John Henry Newman went forth, has been just and 
intelligent in its estimate of “‘ Ecce Homo ;” and the Nonconformist 
press has, so far as I am aware, been candid and honourable in 
dealing with it. 

From the point of view of European culture, this book is remark- 
able as showing the strength of religion m England. It affords an 
impressive illustration of the fact that the se¢ of opinion and feeling 
in this country—the course of the intellectual tide—is not away 
from religion but towards it, not away from the verities of Christi- 
anity but towards them. It is an outside book, written by one who 
found himself cast free from all the religious moorings of his youth, 
and who determined to start on a voyage of discovery, instead of 
having recourse to the regular theological guides. As an outside 
book it corresponds to the work of Strauss in Germany, and the work 
of Renan in France. Taking, as in mere courtesy we are bound to 
take, the statement made in the preface as true, we find that the 
author has conducted his investigation as completely apart from 
influence in favour of Christianity as either the Frenchman or the 
German. The book of Strauss is hard, learned, formally logical; it 
issues in rejection of Christianity: the book of Renan is brilliant, 
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imaginative, sentimental; its issue is practically the same: “ Ecce 
Homo” is earnest, reverential, natural, calm; and its conclusion is 
that Christianity is the Divine hope of the world. The philosophical 
investigations instituted by France and Germany into the character 
and history of Christ ended in philosophy ; the investigation insti- 
tuted in England by an independent intellect starting from philo- 
sophy ends in religion. The book, I repeat, is constructively 
religious, adapted to consolidate and edify the Christian Church. 
I shall exhibit, with all brevity, one or two of the grounds on which 
I rest this assertion. 

The fundamental conception presented of what Jesus Christ aimed 
at and effected is, that it was the establishment of a society, the erection 
of a Church. This is insisted upon from the first chapter to the last, 
and has a radical connection with the author’s view of the morality 
taught by Christ and the mode of its diffusion in the world. 
Recognising Christ as having founded a Church, he recognises also 
the historical Church as that which Christ founded. Thoroughly 
emancipated from sectarian trammels and from sectarian narrowness 
of view, he regards the Christian commonwealth, under whatever 
form it has existed in the several ages of modern civilisation, as the 
work of Christ, the Christian Church. “It has,” he says, “already 
long outlasted all the States which were existing at the time of its 
foundation ; it numbers far more citizens than any of the States 
which it has seen spring up near it. It subsists without the help of 
costly armaments ; resting on no accidental aid or physical support, 
but on an inherent immortality, it defied the enmity of ancient 
civilisation, the brutality of medieval barbarism, and under the 
present universal empire of public opinion it is so secure that even 
those parts of it seem indestructible which deserve to die. It has 
added a new chapter to the science of politics; it has passed through 
almost every change of form which a State can know; it has been 
democratical, aristocratical ; it has even made some essays towards 
constitutional monarchy ; and it has furnished the most majestic and 
scientific tyranny of which history makes mention.” I should infer 
that, deeming all questions respecting Church government, except 
the sovereignty of Christ, open questions, the writer of “ Eece Homo” 
would regret if his book tended to the disintegration of any existing 
Church or sect, and would feel himself rewarded if it tended to 
purify and elevate the Christian life in all. No view of Christianity 
yet presented to the world has been so Catholic as this ; no contribu- 
tion to the enterprise of constructing and strengthening the Christian 
Church has been so practical. It isin and through the existing frame- 
work, Christ’s spirit irradiating and remodelling it from within, that 
the life of the Church can be renewed. The object of this author is to 
edify the Church, not to found a sect, and the concealment of his 
name has a special appropriateness to this object. I may add the 
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remark, though it does not occur in this connection, that his distinct 
acceptance of the Church visible, not any refining set of philosophers 
or mystical sect of religionists influenced more or less directly by the 
Church, as representing Christianity, seems to indicate that he 
regards that body of theological doctrine which has been accepted 
by the Church in all its great branches, Eastern, Latin, and Protestant, 
as a substantially correct epitome of Christian truth in its theological 
aspect. 

I would point, in the second place, as illustrating the positive and 
constructive character of this book, to its firm grasp and constant 
exhibition of those ideas which are distinctively Christian, to which 
Christianity has owed its power of acting upon human society, and 
to which, on the ground that they are wider in their chronological 
range of application, and more profound in their meaning, than was 
within compass of the unaided human intellect, Christians may appeal 
as evidence that the Christian religion is supernatural and Divine. If 
a man proclaims truths which have, indeed, an application to society 
in his own time, but which apply also to states of society which his 
own age does not even foreshadow, to states of society which begin to 
be developed only after a thousand years ; truths which remain vital, 
forceful, germinant, though nearly twenty centuries have passed over 
the world since his departure; you must say either that he was no 
mere man, or that he had access to stores of information, to sourcés 
of suggestion, not ordinarily accessible to men. 

The author of “ Ecce Homo” finds in the historical records of 
Christ’s life the announcement, to him distinct, of truths which would 
retain their potency under any conceivable form of civilisation ; 
which can have been only partially and defectively apprehended by 
Christ’s contemporaries ; and which the most civilised nations of the 
world are only now coming in sight of. These ideas tend to modify 
all conceptions prevalent in ancient times respecting the nature 
of force, material, and spiritual; to deepen and extend the whole 
sphere of human affection; to rearrange society, both domestic and 
international, on a new principle—the principle of conciliation, not 
opposition ; of love, not hate. But I am at present concerned only 
to point out that, in “Ecce Homo,” the main Christian ideas are 
elaborately exhibited, earnestly enforced, systematically dwelt upon, 
as constructive elements in the Christian commonwealth. The author 
is not a destroyer, but a builder-up. Strong, practical purpose is 
inscribed on his every page; and his profoundest ambition is felt to 
be to let men know Christianity better in order that they may love it 
more and derive greater advantage from it. He offers the Church 
support and co-operation. 

“ Alas !” wrote Mr. Carlyle, “is this the year of grace 1831, and 
are we still here 2 Armed with the hatchet and tinder-box ; still no 
symptom of the sower’s sheet and plough ?” ‘ Ecce Homo” is a con- 
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siderable symptom in this kind, and it was worth thirty years’ waiting 
for. The philosophy of which Mr. Carlyle also discourses, according to 
which the whole duty of man is “ to lay aside the opinion of his grand- 
father,” has, it may be hoped, nearly done its work. ‘To cut away the 
husk is well, but the very xert cut after you have got off the husk will 
pierce and perhaps destroy the kernel ; and the only object in cutting 
away the husk is to get at the kernel. “ Doubtless,” says Carlyle again, 
“it is ntaural, it is indispensable, for a man to lay aside the opinion of 
his grandfather, when it wiil no longer hold together on him; but we 
had imagined that the great and infinitely harder duty was, to turn 
the opinion that does hold together to some account.” This duty it 
is which the author of “Ecce Homo” undertakes, and not without 
success. His book is the greatest constructively Christian work which 
has originated in modern Europe, beyond the formal boundaries of 
the Church and the influence of ecclesiastical tradition. 

I cannot help dwelling for a moment upon this circumstance, 
fraught, as it seems to me, with the brightest promise, and shedding 
a light of good omen upon the future of England. A great book, one 
of the greatest books ever produced by an intellect starting from 
scepticism in England, is a book of faith. The sympathies which 
pervade it are not with change, with license, with that audacious and 
defiant spirit which confronts in proud self-assertion the very face of 
God, and which profanes the name of liberty by invoking it against 
moral law, but with simplicity, repose, humility, permanence, with 
all those elements of quiet strength of which are built up the pillars 
of those homes that rest on earth’s central rocks but rise into the 
light of heaven. One cannot but rejoice to think that in all this it 
is characteristically English. We have not reached that stage— 
some may call it a stage of development, I think it is a stage of 
decadence—in literature, at which things sacred have become the 
stock subjects of jest, and every clever man thinks himself bound to 
be satirically smart in his observations on the religious faith and 
heavenly hope of the world. Who that has made so much as one or 
two incursions into the domain of French or German literature but must 
have been aware of a perpetual tone of irony and satire, passing like 
a frost-wind over the whole region of the affections, and blighting 
with the keen touch of contempt the buds and flowers of domestic 
virtue? Heinrich Heine is to me a representative man in these 
respects, Heine, the greatest poetical genius of Germany since the prime 
of Schiller and Goethe, with tones of a lyrical melody in him finer 
than anything I am, for my part, acquainted with, in any literature, 
but in every moral respect thoroughly morbid, making sport of all that 
men have reverenced in heaven, of all that men have most tenderly 
prized and loved on earth, carelessly blasphemous, laughingly immoral, 
conscious of utter woe and desolation, yet not feeling even his sorrow 
deeply enough to do more than jest about it. Here is a little poem 
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of his, untranslateably simple and complete, in which the aspect of 
this universe, as seen by the godless intellectualist of modern France 
or Germany, is portrayed. It is, I think, one of the most melan- 
choly poems in any language, and perhaps its most melancholy touch 
is the mirthless jest at the end. 


‘‘ Das Herz ist mir bedriickt, und sehnlich 
Gedenke ich der alten Zeit ; 
Die Welt war damals noch so wohnlich, 
Und ruhig lebten hin die Leut’. 
Doch jetzt ist alles wie verschoben, 
Das ist ein Drangen! eine Noth! 
Gestorben ist der Herrgott oben 
Und unten ist der Teufel todt. 
Und alles schaut so gramlich triibe, 
So krausverwirrt und morsch und kalt, 
Und ware nicht das bischen Liebe, 
So gib es nirgends emen Halt.” 


In England the beat of the popular pulse is so true to the moral 
instincts of healthful mankind that licentious or blasphemous litera- 
ture, even though high-spiced with satire, would have no chance; 
and it is hardly too much to say of our higher intellect that it is all 
reverent and religious. At bottom this phenomenon is, I believe, con- 
nected with the thorough domestication in England, since the sixteenth 


century, of the Bible. Apart from all theories about it, that Book, if 
in the homes and hearts of a people, will keep them sound in all the 
vital elements, and sterling and princely attributes of character. 
Our most influential authors of the last forty years—those who have 
most powerfully moulded the characters and formed the opinions of 
the boys and girls of England—Macaulay, Carlyle, Tennyson, Ruskin, 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, have been affected, each and all of them, 
even in their literary development, by the English Bible; and if we 
consider not merely the high tone of sentiment in the works of these 
great authors, but the robustness of their sympathy with the house- 
hold virtues, and their masculine scorn for all morbid conditions of 
intellect and feeling, we shall have some idea of the superlative and 
inestimable value to a nation of such heaven-sent guides and teachers. 
Place the poems of Tennyson, thrilling with a passionate melody 
which sets them infinitely above those of Wordsworth and the prim- 
rose school, yet pure as the sky, beside the poems of Heine and 
the French literature aux Camélias, and you will understand the con- 
trast between the moral state of a nation in which is produced an 
“Ecce Homo” and one whose most heartfelt religious sentiment is 
embodied in a Vie de Jésus by M. Renan. 

“Ecce Homo,” as the name might suggest, is an inquiry into the 
character, objects, and morality of Christ, to the exclusion of all 
theological questions. These last are to be pronounced upon in a 
subsequent volume, and that part of the entire investigation which 
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may be regarded as the simplest, most easy, and best adapted to 
precise and positive ascertainment, is presented in the volume 
now before us. The inquiry meanwhile proceeds, nothing, we are 
to understand, being taken for granted in connection with it but 
what has been determined in this book. It is, I think, deeply to 
be regretted that any part of the work was published before the 
whole was finished. To set a few wise men and an innumerable 
multitude of foolish men, speculating and talking about the author’s 
ultimate conclusions was in itself an evil, and, if certain highly com- 
mended opinions as to the value of silence are correct, no inconsider- 
able evil. The possibility that the observations made or conclusions 
arrived at in the subsequent examination might modify those of the 
first volume is obvious. No human intellect could be so sure of its 
operations as to deny this possibility, and to do so were arrogance. 
Inevitably, however, the fact of having given certain conclusions 
to the world would create reluctance in the author to revise them, and 
this reluctance must act as a motive to force the deductions of the 
second volume into harmony with those of the first. Most important, 
probably, of all is the consideration that, having raised a hubbub of 
criticism round him, having made himself, figuratively speaking, the 
centre of fifty brass bands, each playing a different tune, and with 
solo performers on the drum, trumpet, bagpipe, or tinkling cymbal, 
at all the interstices, he may have difficulty in regaining that com- 
posure and concentration of mind which was assuredly one of his 
characteristics when he wrote “Ecce Homo,” and the slightest 
appreciable loss of which would not be compensated by all the critics 
can possibly do for him. A calm, sustained reflectiveness is a principal 
quality of his intellect. His ideas, though commonly of a refined and 
abstract nature, are apprehended with perfect precision and seen on all 
their sides, and the reader, though he may think that some of those ideas 
are but cloud-films floating in the heaven of speculation, finds that they 
are arrested for him by the steady spell of the author’s definite thinking 
and linguistic power, and made radiantly visible to the eye of his mind. 

There is a coherence, a consistency, a harmony of part with part, 
in this book which are not common in these days of hasty, sensa- 
tional writing. Its style and diction correspond admirably with its 
qualities of thought and feeling. Power without show of power; a 
quiet, simply-evolved, unrhetorical form of sentence and paragraph; 
the language in itself seldom impressing the reader, but its effect 
felt in the strength of the chain which gradually lays its coils upon 
his intellect, heart, and imagination. Occasionally there occur 
felicitous expressions; occasionally there is a glow of mild but 
genuine eloquence, rising like a billow, in long broad swell, with 
soft splendour of sunlight on alabaster side and polished summit: 
but there is no effort to attain these, they come naturally with 
the rise or fall of the subject; and the author, secure in the con- 
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sciousness of power to express his meaning and content with that, 
never hesitates to sacrifice rhetorical effect to the statement, in all 
its shades and with all reservations, of what he has to say. 

It is an important question what are the author’s qualifications 
in respect of scholarship for the task he has undertaken, but there is 
difficulty in returning it a definite and conclusive answer. He has 
been angrily told that, professing to be a free inquirer, he was bound 
to subject the Christian records to critical examination in the first 
place, and to take his reader along with him in this part of his 
subject as well as in that which follows. He was bound to be 
certain as to his historical basis; but I do not think he was 
obliged to lay before his readers the grounds of his confidence. He 
takes for granted nothing but what, at this time of day, he has a 
right to take for granted. He proceeds on the hypothesis that the 
Synoptic Gospels are historical. He presumes that, if he does not 
demand that the testimony of John shall be received, and if he 
excludes those parts of the Evangelical narratives in which the cir- 
cumstances attendant upon the birth of Jesus are recorded, his right to 
treat the Synoptics as historical is indisputable. He regards it as a 
thing agreed upon at the present day that a reliable account of the 
character, actions, and discourses of Christ is to be found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. His use of the term “ biographies ” in referring 
to these Gospels, seems to indicate that he deems the testimony of 
Justin conclusive as to their claims. So, in my opinion, it is; so he was 
justified in considering it to be. After a hundred years of criticism, the 
value of the historical records of the life of Christ has been ascertained, 
and the lowest point at which an intelligent and candid scholar, 
biassed by no theory, would put it, is that from which the author of 
“Ecce Homo” starts. He was no more required to enter upon a 
minute discussion of the historical character of the Synoptic Gospels, 
than an astronomical writer of the present day is required to preface 
his investigations by a statement and defence of the astronomical 
discoveries of Newton. I do not think it probable, however, that he 
is conversant with the criticism which has been applied to individual 
passages in the Gospels, otherwise he would hardly have laid so much 
stress upon one or two passages of doubtful authenticity. Learned 
or unlearned, he makes no parade of his learning, but I should be 
strangely mistaken if he has not experienced the influence of every 
leading mind of his time. He has felt the power both of Hegel 
and of Comte;, he is a spiritualist, yet ardently scientific; an 
idealist, yet always planting his foot on reality and fact. Whatever 
influences he has imbibed are held in solution in his mind. None 
are proclaimed. He has made his possessions his own by thorough 
mental assimilation ; he has reduced their complexity to oneness and 
to harmony ; and he never bothers the reader with explanations as to 
whence they have come. ll this agrees with the practicality of his 
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purpose,—he wants not to write either as a scholar or for scholars, 
but to do good to the world. 

His method of dealing with the historical records on which he 
depends is unusual, and has been objected to. He regards them as 
wholes, and does not proceed by elaborate discussion and collation 
of texts, but by considering the broad aspects in which they 
present the Saviour and his teaching. This is the most philosophical 
method of all, though it requires a rare combination of judgment, 
memory, and imagination, to be successfully carried out. Individual 
texts may be made to prove almost anything; but if the leading 
events of a career are viewed in their bearing upon each other, and 
all are taken in connection with the general drift and current of 
opinion or exhortation known to have been uttered by the subject 
of the inquiry, it is difficult to see how the investigation, supposing 
it to be prosecuted with adequate earnestness and ability, can alto- 
gether fail. The danger, of course, is that the inquirer, essaying 
to form a conception of a career as a whole, may substitute a creation 
of his own fancy for the delineation which would be made out from a 
patient and detailed consideration of the facts. I shall not say that 
this danger has been altogether escaped by the author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” but his method has conferred an astonishing breadth upon 
his portraiture, and the main features are, I think, correct. 

Theological questions, it has been said, are not discussed in this 
book. It is of the human nature of Christ, and of that alone, that 
the author discourses. Strange that this circumstance should have 
been regarded by not a few religious persons with suspicion and dis- 
approbation! Is it not the habitual method of the Gospels to 
speak of Christ as a man, and to represent him, in all his sayings and 
doings, as human, the assertion of his Deity being made on special 
occasions and. under circumstances of special solemnity ? And is not 
his humanity that which, for us, is most revealing, most encourag- 
ing, most inspiring, most instructing ? Is not the soul and essence of 
the Christian religion even this, that the revelation of God, spread so 
gloriously yet so vaguely over the universe, in star and flower, in 
storm and calm, in noonday sun and slumbering ocean, in mountain 
snow and morning light, is concentrated, transfigured, interpreted 
for us in one human face? That Jesus Christ was a man is the 
consolation, the hope, the glory of mankind. <As Jesus Christ was, 
a man may be. His was no visionary, overstrained, irrealisable 
virtue, but practical, vigorous, manlike. That serenity of the perfect 
moral nature, every vile and animal propensity, every ambition 
known to vanity or to pride, lying dead beneath the feet, was 
exhibited by a man. That combination of purity with tenderness, 
of absolute superiority to every form of temptation, with inexpres- 
sible love for the erring and the fallen, was presented in the person 
of the Son of Man. This, we feel, is the moral force which will 
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convert the world. “If some human beings are abject and contemp- 
tible, if it be incredible to us that they can have any high dignity or 
destiny, do we regard them from so great a height as Christ? Are 
we likely to be more pained by their faults and deficiencies than he 
was ? Is our standard higher than his? And yet he associated by 
preference with the meanest of the race; no contempt for them did 
he ever express, no suspicion that they might be less dear than the 
best and wisest to the common Father, no doubt that they were 
naturally capable of rising to a moral elevation like his own. There 
is nothing of which a man may be prouder than this; it is the most 
hopeful and redeeming fact in history ; it is precisely what was want- 
ing to raise the love of man as man to enthusiasm. An eternal glory 
has been shed upon the human race by the love Christ bore to it.” 

Of the infinite delicacy of Christ’s human feeling, a delicacy brought 
by him into the bosom of the race, the author finds a pathetic illus- 
tration in the narrative of the woman taken in adultery, a narrative 
which there are good grounds for regarding as historical, but which 
is probably an interpolation in the New Testament. “He was 
standing ”’—thus have we the scene described in ‘ Ecce Homo ”— 
“it would seem, in the centre of a circle, when the crime was nar- 
rated, how the adultery had been detected iz the very act. The shame 
of the deed itself, and the brazen hardness of the persecutors, the 
legality that had no justice, and did not even pretend to have mercy, 
the religious malice that could make its advantage out of the fall and 
ruin and ignominious death of a fellow-creature—all this was eagerly 
and rudely thrust before his mind at once. The effect upon him was 
such as might have been produced upon many since, but perhaps upon 
scarcely any man that ever lived before. He was seized with an 
intolerable sense of shame ; he could not meet the eye of the crowd, or 
of the accusers, and perhaps at that moment, least of all of the woman. 
Standing as he did in the midst of an eager multitude that did not 
in the least appreciate his feelings, he could not escape. In his 
burning embarrassment and confusion, he stooped down so as to hide 
his face, and began writing with his finger on the ground. His 
tormentors continued their clamour, until he raised his bead for a 
moment, and said, ‘ He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her,’ and then instantly returned to his former attitude. 
They had a glimpse, perhaps, of the glowing blush upon his face, and 
awoke suddenly with astonishment to a new sense of their condition 
and their conduct. The older men naturally felt it first, and slunk 
away; the younger followed their example. The crowd dissolved 
and left Christ alone with the woman. Not till then could he bear 
to stand upright ; and when he had lifted himself up, consistently 
with his principle, he dismissed the woman, as having no commission 
to interfere with the civil judge.” . 

It was in the combination of heavenly purity, with a burning 
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and inextinguishable passion of tenderness for stricken humanity, 
that lay the secret of that transcendent influence exercised by Christ 
upon women. ‘The lost one, despised of woman, abused and scorned 
of man, heart-wrung with the bitterness of self-contempt, surrounded 
with the winter of a universal frown, finds herself in the presence 
of Jesus Christ. By instinct, in the centre of her being, startling as 
a flash from God’s own eye, she feels his perfect purity ; and while 
the sense of his purity thrills through her, she is aware also of a 
Divine kindness, a Divine tenderness, a brotherly pity, and delicate 
regard. The charm is wonderful, overpowering, irresistible. The 
soul of pure girlhood rises from its grave in her bosom; all the 
woman beams in her face; and, in contrition, in rapture, in love, in 
worship, she sinks at the Saviour’s feet. 

This book might be defined, with reference to its general scheme 
and main idea, a consistent, philosophical evolution of Christianity, 
as a system of Divine hero-worship. Christ is the God of mankind. 
“That ideal which Christ contemplated directly in God, his followers 
found in him.” Supreme devotion to Jesus Christ, therefore, is, to all 
time, the highest moral law for humanity. In him all virtues meet, 
to realise the ideal of the race, and enthusiastic love for him is a 
motive power to all virtue. Sympathising in this enthusiasm of love 
for Christ, burning with ardent affection for men and women, in 
every one of whom they behold the image of ideal humanity, the 
image of Christ, the members of the Christian society are conscious 
of a contagious, reverberating power of sympathy, striking from 
breast to breast until all are kindled into a rapture of faith, zeal, 
love, joy. 

At the centre of this enthusiasm, the renovating, irradiating power 
in humanity, we have the character and teaching of Christ. By the 
spiritual might residing in his single person, he potentially elevated 
the race from Judaism on the one hand, and from Heathenism on the 
other, to the highest platform of moral elevation on which it is pos- 
sible for man to stand. Better than had previously been done, the 
author of “ EKece Homo” exhibits the superiority of Christianity 
to Judaism and to Paganism. Perhaps he does not sufficiently dis- 
criminate between these two, or enough bring out the honour done 
to Judaism in that it was the stock on which the perfect religion 
of humanity was engrafted by Christ. So profound, in my opinion, 
is the difference between Judaism and Christianity, that I believe no 
mere human mind could have drawn from the former the inspiration 
of the latter. No being who was man, and man only, could have found 
in Judaism what was found in it by Jesus. Beyond all doubt, how- 
ever, the genius of Judaism was more correctly as well as more pro- 
foundly estimated by Jesus Christ than it can be by any of us—more 
correctly and more profoundly than it was by the Jews of Christ’s 
time, or is by the Jews of to-day. Putting aside the Christian 
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interpretation of Judaism which we have known from our infancy, 
we are almost startled to find how narrowly the inspiration, even of 
the later prophets, is bound within the limits of Jewish patriotism, 
how even an Isaiah, contemplating, in the ecstacy of prophetic vision, 
the reconciliation of Ephraim and Judah, the healing of the breach 
which occurred when Israel forsook the house of David, can see no 
sublimer result than that the re-united nation “shall fly upon the 
shoulders of the Philistines towards the west ; they shall spoil them 
of the east together ; they shall lay their hand upon Edom and Moab ; 
and the children of Ammon shall obey them.” The Rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, the Branch that grew out of his roots, did not attack 
the Philistines or the children of Ammon; beneath the martial din 
of Jewish prophecy he discerned a deeper music, hinting in snatches 
of mysterious melody that there was to be a gentleness more mighty 
than the armies of David, a sorrow weighted with a diviner potency 
than the exultant shouts of the Hebrew people over their foes. 
Reverencing the oracles of God committed to his fathers according to 
the flesh, declaring that the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob 
was his God, he assumed nevertheless the right to modify or put 
aside what had been said by “them of old time,” and the modification 
was so deep, the rejection was so sweeping, that contemplating 
Judaism and Christianity, we are, as I said, struck with wonder that 
from such a bud broke such a flower, and can account for the fact 
only on the hypothesis that the finger of God touched it. 

I think the author of “Ecce Homo” estimates too meanly the 
Jewish sense of immortality under the old dispensation, but it 
is beyond all question that the hopes and fears, the rewards 
and punishments of Judaism were connected mainly with this life. 
If the nation worshipped God and kept his commandments, the 
shadow was to be lifted from their earthly lot, and they were to have 
the two-fold felicity of peace and plenty for themselves and execution 
upon their enemies. But the shadow would not leave the face of 
the earth, and David seems to have discerned that it lay about as 
heavily upon the righteous as upon the wicked. Christ turned the eyes 
of the nation away from earth altogether, away through the shadow to 
the everlasting lights. He proclaimed immortality. Mighty was the 
change. “How strange a revolution of thought,” exclaims the 
author of “Ecce Homo,” “when the area of human hopes and 
fortunes suddenly extended itself without limit! Then first man 
must have felt himself great. Then first too human relations gained 
a solidity and permanence which they had never before seemed to 
have; then the great and wise of a remote past started into life 
again; then the remote future moved nearer and became vivid like 
the present.” 

Jewish patriotism, in the next place, was broadened out by Christ 
into cosmopolitan regard for the whole human family. The essential 
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sin of the Jews,—that for which they were rejected of God from 
following Christ into the Christian commonwealth, —may have been 
the conversion of the theocratic nationality, the kingdom whose funda- 
mental principle was submission to the will of God, into a gigantic 
national egotism, cramped and contracted by selfishness, deeply 
tainted with cruelty. 

No part of this book is more valuable than that in which the 
change wrought by Christianity in the ideas of Pagan civilisation is 
delineated. The illustrations of Pagan morality are on the whole well 
chosen, but the Odyssey might, I think, have furnished a better than 
that isolated instance of lawlessness and cruelty, the laying waste of 
the town, and seizing the women and goods, of the unoffending 
Ciconians. This was a slight and episodical affair, but the 
climax and catastrophe of the poem cannot be separated from the 
general system of ancient ethics. The morality of the revenge of 
Ulysses was the morality of antiquity. Homer manifestly admires, 
sympathises with, stands by, his hero all through. Consider, then, 
the revenge of Ulysses for one moment, what was the crime 
of the suitors? They insisted upon paying their addresses to a 
lady who, we must gallantly suppose, would prefer to have been 
let alone. She was married, but her husband was lost at sea, and the 
suitors might as plausibly suppose him to be drowned as Enoch 
Arden was believed to be by Philip Ray. The worst of it was, 
however, that Penelope would not give the suitors a definite answer, 
yea or nay, but kept them dangling on, as if there were some under- 
hand comfort in their attentions after all. The punishment of the 
suitors was that they were slaughtered to a man, Melanthius, who 
had offended in no wise but by showing a little extra courage, being put 
to death with circumstances of revolting cruelty. The frightful scene 
closes with the massacre, in an ignominious manner, of the female 
servants who had shown to the suitors the civility which all 
maid-servants would have shown under circumstances so trying 
both for them and for the gentlemen. This horrible butchery being 
concluded, Ulysses and Penelope retire in the sweetest humour to 
the ivory bed, to enjoy, for the second time in their lives, “moon and 
honey for two.” The reigning powers of the whole series of inci- 
dents are revenge and cruelty. The history of the genesis of 
moral idea has yet to be written, and would be a curious and 
instructive history ; but, for my part, I cannot see that, prior to the 
appearance of Christ, the conception that cruelty was a crime and 
kindness a duty had been apprehended either by Jews or by Pagans. 
And if we made the circuit of the virtues, we might be led toa 
nearly similar conclusion in relation to each of them. So mighty 
was the spiritual revolution effected among mankind by him of whom 
the author of “ Ecce Homo” has spoken as the Son of Man, but of 
whom he has still to speak as the Son of God. 


Peter Bayne. 
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Prince Epwarp Isianp is out of the way of those who travel for 
pleasure, and is not much in the way of those who travel for 
business. Circumstances, however, in which business and pleasure 
were combined, led me thither towards the close of the autumn 
of 1865, and detained me for eight days at Ardgowan, the pleasant 
country house of Mr. Pope, the Provincial Secretary—about a mile 
and a half from Charlottetown, the capital of the island. I had 
intended to explore the country, to see whatever was to be seen, 
and to study as well as I could the working of representative insti- 
tutions in the smallest of the British colonies of North America 

a colony that, though it only contains a population about half 
as large as that of the parish of St. Pancras or of the Gorbals of 
Glasgow, possesses a kind of Viceroy in the person of a Governor 
appointed by the Queen, an Upper and a Lower House of Parliament, 
and a responsible Ministry. The season proved to be too far advanced 
to be favourable for excursions to the coast or the interior. The rain 
“it rained every day,” and the roads—mere tracks over the soft red 
soil—were ankle-deep in brick-coloured and very adhesive slush. 
It is a common saying in Prince Edward Island, that there is not 
stone enough in the country to throw at a dog. In fact, there is 
no stone whatever for the purposes of house-building or road-making, 
and the people have not yet begun to use the shells of the super- 
abundant oysters for which their coasts are famous, to form a 
kind of Macadamised roadway, as is done in Savannah and some 
other southern cities of the Atlantic seaboard, which suffer the 
same privation. The consequence is that the roads in summer are 
disagreeably dusty ; in spring and autumn painfully miry; and only 
tolerable during the long winter, when the frost hardens the ground 
or a thick covering of snow invites the people to take the wheels off 
their vehicles, hang bells round the necks of their horses, and travel 
on sleighs—the most agreeable mode of locomotion which the New 
or the Old World affords. Under the circumstances, I was com- 
pelled to forego my intention of making a tour of the island, and to 
restrict my visits to Charlottetown and the immediate neighbour- 
hood. I had no occasion to regret my enforced seclusion. The 
colony was in a state of perturbation on account of an ancient and, 
as it seemed, interminable feud between the tenantry and the land- 
lords; and I was enabled, thanks to the courtesy and the aid of my 
host, to ransack the archives of the government and the legislature, 
to trace the origin and progress of the dispute from the earliest 
periods to the present time, and to draw together—out of many 
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hundreds of books and documents, public as well as private—the 
facts of a somewhat remarkable history, in which many persons in 
England are, unfortunately for themselves, very deeply interested, 
but which have never yet been placed before the public in a con- 
secutive and intelligible form. My rainy days were devoted to this 
labour, and my rainy nights to social intercourse with the notables 
of the island, including the excellent and urbane Chief Justice, who 
administered affairs in the absence of the Governor; the members 
of the Cabinet, of the Upper and Lower Houses of the Legislature ; 
the editors of the ministerial and the opposition newspapers; and 
the leading merchants and professional people. 

As the island lies in an out-of-the-way corner of the globe, and is 
but little known in England, except to the luckless proprietors of 
the soil, who are mostly absentees, to the clerks in the Colonial 
Office, and to the noblemen and gentlemen who have at one time or 
other held the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies, it may 
be as well if I preface the story of its troubles by a short description 
of the country and the mode of getting to it. 

Prince Edward Island is situated in the south-western corner of 
the Great Gulf of St. Lawrence, and separated from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and the mainland of America by the Strait of 
Northumberland. Its length is about one hundred and twenty miles, 
and its breadth varies between twenty and thirty. The soil is light 
and rich, and cultivable with but little labour. The winters are 
long, but, owing to the genial influence of the Gulf-stream and the 
sea-breezes, are not nearly so severe as those of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, and the Western States. The climate is generally allowed 
to be highly favourable to health and longevity. The chief agri- 
cultural products are potatoes, turnips, oats, and rye, of which there 
is, or was prior to the spiteful abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty 
by the Federal Government, a large export to the United States. 
The breed of pigs, sheep, and poultry for the American market is con- 
siderable ; and the coasts are so prolific in fish that, of mackerel 
alone, the fishermen of New England carried away in the year 1865 
to the value of no less than four millions of dollars, all of which 
might have been secured by the Prince Edward Islanders, if they 
had any love for the sea, any enterprise for the fisheries, or had time 
to spare from the easy cultivation of their farms for the more arduous 
labours of the ocean. The chief town in the island is Charlottetown, 
formerly called La Joie, and which received its present name from 
the consort of King George III., in the early years of whose reign 
the island was first settled by the English. This little-city contains 
about six thousand inhabitants. Here the Governor resides, and 
the Parliament assembles; and here is played, on a small scale, the 
game of party politics that is played in London, Paris, Washington, 
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and elsewhere, though with an acerbity and bitterness among these 
insular performers which little places and little causes are much 
more apt to engender than large ones. 

My immediate point of departure was Halifax in Nova Scotia, 
where I had been resident for a fortnight previously, the recipient of 
hospitalities such as no city in America bestows more lavishly on the 
passing stranger, if he happen to be from “the old country,” or from 
“home,” as the Nova Scotians delight to call England. Though the 
distance from Halifax to Charlottetown is not above 120 miles, the 
journey between the two points is neither speedy nor comfortable. 
The first half of the journey is by rail to Truro, about sixty miles, 
which is accomplished in five hours, at the primitive rate of twelve 
miles an hour, an amount of speed which the late Mr. Stephenson, 
about forty years ago, startled an incredulous Parliamentary Com- 
mittee by asserting to be both possible and probable. Unless the 
traveller is disposed to hire a private vehicle to convey him either to 
Point Brulé, on the shore of the Strait of Northumberland, whence 
a steamer takes her departure twice a week to Charlottetown ; or to 
Pictou, a flourishing town on the same strait, whence there is a better 
steamer, but a longer sca voyage, he must stay a night at Truro, and 
wait for the stage in the morning. I preferred to wait for 
the stage, and put up at the Prince of Wales Hotel—so called in 
honour of a visit from his Royal Highness in 1860, and where 
the landlord pridefully shows to his guests the room where the 
Prince dined and the glass out of which he drank. Had the heir 
of England slept in the place, there would, perhaps, have been an 
addition to these loyal relics for the gratification of the Jenkinses of 
Truro, if any such high-flavoured products of extreme civilisation 
exist in so primitive a community. On inquiry in the morning I 
found that the outside places in the stage were all bespoke, and that 
five out of the six inside ones were engaged by a camaraderie of 
rowdies, who were unmistakably drunk immediately after break- 
fast, and disgustingly profane as well as quarrelsome. Under the 
circumstances I listened with favour to the proposition of a fellow- 
traveller, who suggested that we should hire a private vehicle. 
Taking the newly-constructed road to Point Brulé, a distance of 
forty miles from 'Truro, we reached at five o’clock the wharf of the 
little mail steamer that plies between Point Brulé and Charlottetown. 
The road leads through one of the wildest and most picturesque 
districts of Nova Scotia. On either side stretches the aboriginal 
forest, the haunt of the moose and the caribou, and abounding with 
feathered game, especially the tree grouse and the partridge. The 
forest is too densely wooded to afford the requisite nourishment of 
air and moisture, and the dead trees, here called ‘“ rampoles,” leafless, 
barkless, and grey, give to the landscape that melancholy appear- 
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ance sO common in the backwoods of America, but which in the 
United States is more commonly due to the action of fire than to the 
progress of natural decay. The few sportsmen who venture into 
these regions are either officers of the British garrison at Halifax, or 
the Micmac Indians. The farmers have small game enough for their 
purposes in the vicinity of their farms, and do not often betake 
themselves to the wilderness in search of such larger and less 
manageable prey as the gigantic moose, the killing of which is rather 
to be compared to the work of the butcher than to the amusement of 
the sportsman. Our driver during the last five miles was one of the 
notables of the district ; the proprietor of the mail-coaches ; and one 
who had refused to become a member of the Upper House of the 
Legislature ; a very frank, independent, and courteous person. My 
host of the Halifax Hotel had put into my carriage at starting a 
bottle of dry Curacoa, which he told me I should find pleasant on the 
road. I offered a glass of it to the driver as we drew near our 
journey’s end. He drank it off, smacked his lips as if he greatly 
relished it, and graciously informed me that “it was the best e/aret 
he had ever tasted.” 

On arriving at Charlottetown late on Saturday night, I received 
palpable corroboration of the statement several times made to me on 
the journey, that there was not a comfortable hotel in the place. I 
went to the best, and found it small and poor indeed, but ample and 
possibly good enough for the few skippers and sailors, or peasant 
proprietors of the interior, who are almost the only people that 
require hotel accommodation on the island. My friend the Colonial 
Secretary had sent a telegram to Halifax, inviting me to make his 
house my home, but his message did not reach till after my departure. 
Learning in the morning that I had arrived by the steamer, he set 
to work to discover my whereabouts, a matter of no difficulty in so 
small a community, and carried me off to Ardgowan by a gentle 
compulsion, which I made no attempt to resist. 

It took but few hours to ascertain that there were but two subjects 
—the weather excepted—on which conversation was possible just 
then with the Prince Edward Islanders. The first was the proposed 
Confederation of the British North American Colonies ; the second, 
the great Land and Rent question which has retarded the progress of 
the colony for half a century, and to this day keeps its inhabitants in 
a state of quasi civil war with one another, and of smouldering 
rebellion against their own and the British Government. 

As regards the Confederation question, the hostility of all classes 
—with the exception of a few leading men, whose names could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand—was conspicuous. The people 
wanted to be left alone, to manage their own affairs, by universal, or 
rather by manhood suffrage ; to elect their own little legislature from 
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among the farmers and traders—some of whom are unable to spell, 
and some unable to write their names; and to revel in the idea 
that they were the sovereign people of an independent commonwealth, 
connected with Great Britain by a scarcely felt and almost insensible 
tic of shadowy allegiance. They shrank from the idea of union with 
any of the other colonies, lest union should entail taxation—an evil 
which not only the Prince Edward Islanders, but the British colonies 
generally throughout North America, seem to consider the greatest 
which can befall a community. The small freeholders, the tenantry, 
and the petty shop and store keepers, who form nine-tenths of the 
population, appeared to have conceived large, if not magnificent 
ideas of their relationship to the British Government and to the 
neighbouring colonies; ideas that were utterly out of proportion to 
the size and value of the island which they inhabit. They spoke 
with scorn of what they called the “insolence” of Canada and of 
the British Colonial Office, in expecting that Prince Edward Island 
would join the proposed Confederation at their dictation. When told 
by some of their leading statesmen, who were in favour of the scheme, 
that if the other provinces chose to confederate, Prince Edward Island 
would have no alternative but tocome into the Union whether she 
liked it or not, popular opinion, as represented by public meetings 
and newspaper articles, indignantly asserted that Prince Edward 
Island was a free country, and would not be coerced, even. to take a 
rightful course, if she were not in the humour. If furthermore 
informed that Great Britain could not suffer such a little corner of 
her dominion to thwart a great project of imperial policy; that the 
stroke of a pen, which had divided its government from that of Nova 
Scotia, could re-annex the island to that colony, and that Great 
Britain could as easily compel the islanders to, conform to the imperial 
will as she could compel the Isle of Man or the Isle of Wight, the 
majority of the people considered itself outraged; and the rural poli- 
ticians, with a “high falutin”’ that would have done honour to 
Yankee oratory, declared that Prince Edward Island was no degene- 
rate child of the old British stock, and that her gallant sons would 
spend their last sixpence and shed the last drop of their blood in 
resistance to such tyranny. 

This question, however, was not uppermost in the minds of the 
people. The Land and Rent question touched them more nearly. 
The tenants all over the island made up their minds half a century 
ago that the lands they occupied were their own; that their land- 
lords had no title ; and that consequently the exaction of rent was an 
act of oppression which they were bound to resist. As this opinion 
had brought many of them into collision with the sheriff and his 
courts of law, the island at the time of my visit to Charlottetown was 
in a state of commotion. The dispute had reached its crisis. The 
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farmers had formed themselves into a ‘“‘ Tenants’ League,” the object 
of which was to resist the payment of the rents they had bound them- 
selves to pay by the terms of their leases, and virtually to confiscate the 
property of the landowners. When the sheriff appeared in any dis- 
trict to serve his writs upon the defaulters a signal was blown upon a 
long tin trumpet, with one of which every farmer on the island was 
supplied, and at the well-known sound the people gathered from far 
and near, as they did in olden times in England and Scotland on the 
alarm of invasion, by the beacon-fire or the tocsin, and took effectual 
means to prevent the service of the writs by the assault and battery 
or forcible detention of the officers. «Six weeks before my arrival the 
state of affairs in the island was so threatening that the Administrator 
and his Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretar y, unable to rely upon 
the special constabulary for any assistance in the preservation of the 
peace, and in view of the fact that the Tenant Leaguers had some- 
times appeared in armed gangs of 100 or 200 at a time, and that the 
lives of the sheriffs and their officers were endangered, deemed it 
their duty to send to Major-General Doyle at Halifax for military 
assistance. The request was complied with, and 200 men of the 
16th Regiment were sent to the island with all possible speed. Their 
arrival changed the aspect of affairs. Whenever the sheriff had to 
serve a writ he was accompanied by twenty or thirty soldiers, and the 
Tenant Leaguers not being desperate enough to risk a battle with 
the military, “ accepted the situation.” Under this wholesome 
course of procedure many “ Leaguers” who had obstinately resisted 
‘payment of rent for years—sometimes on the ground of poverty, 
sometimes on that of the want of title on the part of the proprietors, 
paid up their arrears; not a‘ slight proportion’ of those’ who had 
pleaded poverty astonishing the agents of the landlords by the large- 
ness of the sums which they had deposited in the savings-banks— 
sums, in many instances, sufficient to purchase the frechold of the 
farms they occupied. 

The leading jour nal of Charlottetown, the Js/ander—a staunch sup- 
porter of the Government on‘ this question, and unsparing in its 
-denunciations of the lawless proceedings of the tenantry—publicly 
called my attention to this question, and to the evils which the resist- 
‘ance of the tenantry had brought upon ‘the country. “ During the 
past week,” it said, “there has been in Charlottetown a well-known 
writer. ‘As a matter of course he will report the state in which he 
found the island. From the columns of Ross’s Weekly he has learned 
the character and object of the Tenant Association. He has, doubt- 
less, learned also that the association is’ confined ‘almost exclusively 
to the wealthiest and most populous county of the island, and that 
the resistance to the law, which the League has induced, has been on 
the part of tenants in good circumstances, and that the organised 
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resistance of the tenantry, against the payment of rent, has been 
called forth, not by any harsh or oppressive conduct on the part of 
the landlords, but is the result of the teachings of men who have 
succeeded in deluding the tenantry by assuring them that if they 
combine, and refuse to pay rent, the landlords will be obliged to sell 
the fee simple of their farms at such price as the tenants may deem 
reasonable.” The Islander furthermore expressed its hope “ that 
the many well-disposed persons, who have been compelled by ferrorism 
to connect themselves with the Tenant League in different parts of 
the island, will, with as little delay as possible, withdraw from the 
disgraceful association, and assist in putting it down. If they do not, 
they may depend upon it the Imperial Government will deal with the 
colony in a very summary manner.” 

It will doubtless be asked in England how it has happened that such 
2 question as this should ever have attained such proportions, and how 
the tenants should ever have got it into their heads that the land was 
free, even although they had severally agreed, by their own voluntary 
act, to sign leases and pay rent? The story is a curious one, and may 
be briefly stated. The island, originally a part of the great French 
settlement of Acadia, and known as the “Isle St. Jean,” was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763. It continued to bear the name of St. John 
until 1801, when, in complinent to her Majesty’s father, the late 
Duke of Kent, who had greatly endeared himself to the people of the 
North American colonies during his long residence among them as 
Commander-in-Chief, it was called “Prince Edward Island.” It 
was once proposed to call it New Guernsey, and at another time New 
Ireland, which latter—considering the anti-landlordism of the people 
—would not have been inappropriate. In the year 1764 the British 
Government designed to bestow, for what reason does not appear, a 
large portion of the island upon the Earl of Egmont on a feudal 
tenure ; but the law officers of the Crown having decided that feudal- 
ism was extinct in the British Empire, including the colonies, and 
could not be revived, the intention was abandoned. It was after- 
wards resolved, in satisfaction of the demands of several individuals 
who had rendered services to the Crown in the French war, or who 
had other claims upon the British Government, which persons 
numbered 103, to divide the island into sixty-five lots or townships, 
each containing 20,000 acres, and two other townships of 6,000 acres, 
to be reserved for Imperial and municipal purposes. The Earl of 
Egmont was to choose which of the sixty-five townships he liked 
best ; but his lordship, who would either be a feudal chief in the Isle 
of St. John, or have nothing to do with it, declined the gift ; and dis- 
appeared as a claimant for any favour from the Crown in that region, 
leaving, however, his name to a cape and bay in the south-western 
extremity of the island, which they still bear. Among the 103 
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claimants were several officers of the army and navy stationed at 
Halifax and Quebec, including Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, the 
Hon. Augustus Keppel, Viscount Townshend, Sir George Brydges 
Rodney, Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester) ; Mr. James 
Montgomery, his Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, afterwards Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; Richard Cumberland, the dramatist ; 
John Pownall, Secretary to the Board of Trade; and half a dozen 
members of the British Parliament. To some of these persons were 
to be allotted whole townships ; others with inferior claims or influence 
were united, to the number of three and four—and sometimes five 
or six—and divided a township between them. By this means the 
sixty-five lots were to be distributed among the 103 persons entitled 
to them. Being assembled personally, or by their legal representa- 
tives, in the office of the Board of Trade at Whitehall, on Friday, 
the 17th of July, 1767, and in the presence of the President of the 
Board, the townships were distributed among them by lot ; so that 
no favour might be shown to any of the parties in the choice of the 
most fertile lands or the most advantageous positions on the coast. 
The conditions attached to the grant were that the allottees should 
pay an annual quit-rent to the Crown of 6s. per 100 acres for the best 
lands, and 4s. and 2s. per 100 acres for lands of inferior qualities. 
They bound themselves, moreover, to settle the lands thus acquired 
within ten years after the date of the grant, in the proportion of one 
person to every 200 acres, or 100 persons for every township, the 
settlers to be “ Protestants from such parts of Europe as were not within 
the dominions of his Majesty.” This unfortunate stipulation was the 
fount and origin of all the evil that ensued, and of the anti-rent agita- 
tion which exists to this day. It was a condition palpably onerous, 
if not impossible of fulfilment. It excluded English and Scotch Pro- 
testants, because they were subjects of his Majesty. It excluded Irish 
Roman Catholics for the double reason of their religion and their 
allegiance. It also excluded the Hanoverian subjects of the king, 
and confined the allottees to German, Swiss, Scandinavian, and 
French Protestants, none of them in those days to be very easily 
reached by such emigrational agencies as then existed in the British 
Isles. Attempts were, however, made to comply with the conditions 
—as appears by the following extract, under date of 1764, from the 
“Memoirs of the Family of George III.,” vol. i. p. 309 (London : 
Colburn, 1824) :— 


“Their Majesties,” says the writer, “ had an opportunity in the autumn of dis- 
playing their benevolence towards a number of unhappy Germans that were thrown 
upon the humanity of the British nation by a rascally adventurer, who, like many 
others at the present day, had speculated in American land, ignorantly and impro- 
vidently, and had involved numbers in the fatal consequences of his own ruin. 
These poor creatures, natives of the Palatinate of Bavaria and Wurzburg, to the 
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number of G6), had been induced to embark at one of the German ports for the 
purpose of being carried to the Island of St. John in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
but the vessel, why or wherefore has never been understood, having been brought 
into the Thames, the whole of them were sent on shore penniless, with the excep- 
tion of 200, whose passage money had not been previously paid, and even these 
were subjected to the greatest privations of hunger and thirst. Of those sent on 
shore, and who for some nights slept in the fields and outhouses, the sufferings 
were extreme; mothers bringing forth in all the inclemencies of the season, and 
expiring for want of common necessaries ; and it was not until the case was made 
known by a German pastor, through the daily papers, that any relief was extended 
to them. No sooner did the fact reach his Majesty than he sent orders to the 
Tower for tents to be furnished, and paid the passage money of those detained on 
board, directing also that an immediate supply of provisions should be issued to 
them, until a subscription should be completed, which the Queen had begun among 
the nobility and gentry and the Court, and to which the King subscribed £300, a 
similar sum being also paid by her Majesty. As the unhappy people had no wish 
to return home, an asylum was offered them in North Carolina and Georgia, which 
they gladly accepted, and whither they were sent by the King’s express directions, 
and not only supplied with necessary comforts during the passage, but also esta- 
blished on their arrival so as to be able to maintain themselves.” 


Why the King, who is reported to have taken much interest in 
the colonisation of the Island of St. John, should have sent the 
unfortunate emigrants to Georgia and North Carolina, instead of the 
place to which they had bound themselves to go, is not stated. In 
consequence probably of mishaps such as these—and certainly of the 


originally onerous nature of the conditions imposed upon the allottees 
—ten years passed over with but slight increase to the population 
of the island. In 1774 the lands were not settled, and the proprietors, 
in default of the necessary immigration to give their townships any 
value, fell into arrears with their quit-rents. As the British Govern- 
ment had placed them in this predicament, the proprietors naturally 
looked to the British Government to relieve them, and memorialised 
the Treasury, setting forth their grievances, and praying redress. 
The prayer was partially granted, the arrears of quit-rent were 
forgiven them, upon the understanding that in future their obliga- 
tions should be punctually met; and that they would bestir them- 
selves a little more actively in the settlement of the island. But the 
“Protestantism ” of the immigration continued to be the same all 
but insurmountable difficulty as before, and in the year 1781— 
fourteen years after the allotment of the lands—so many of the 
proprietors were in arrear on both conditions of the grant, that it 
was resolved, by way of warning, to make an example of the smaller 
fry of defaulters, by the public sale of their lands, to satisfy the 
demands of the Crown. Seven townships and eight half townships 
were in May of that year sold by auction at Charlottetown, and 
produced £3,746 6s. or less than 5d. sterling per acre. The amount 
of quit-rent due on these properties was £2,712 0s. 9d; leaving a 
balance of £1,035 3s. 3d. to be divided among the lawyers and the 
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defaulting proprietors. It does not appear that this example had 
rauch effect. Immigration to the island was not popular; even if 
it were possible under the conditions of the grant, at a time when 
the Governments of Europe, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
needed all their able-bodied men of the emigrant class _ eee 3 in 
the wars of the French Revolution. 

In the year 1802, the proprietors of land in Prince Edward Island 
again appeared before the British Government in the character of 
suitors for indulgence in the matter of their quit-rents.. From this 
date until 1814, the collection of quit-rents was not pressed, and 
the arrears, continually accumulating, amounted in the latter year 
to a sum considerably exceeding the market value of the lands. 
Ultimately the proprietors seem to have come to the conclusion that 
the Government had tacitly abandoned all claim to the quit-rents, 
and made no effort whatever to discharge their liabilities. By death, 
inheritance, bankruptcy, and lapse of time, a large proportion of the 
townships had come into the possession of new proprietors, who, no 
more than their predecessors, thought it incumbent upon them to 
scour Europe in search of Protestants to people the island, but 
trusted entirely to such voluntary immigration of British subjects, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, as might in the course of time be 
attracted to so fertile a territory. The British Government in every 
instance treated the proprietors with the greatest forbearance and 
liberality ; and in 1824, when Governor Charles Douglas Smith, 
brother of Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, was busily engaged in enforcing 
the payment of the quit-rents in his little dominion, Earl Bathurst, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, addressed a despatch to him, 
in which he wrote :— 


“T am to desire that you will immediately direct the Attorney-General of Prince 
Edward Island to take the necessary measures for staying all existing proceedings 
against any of the inhabitants of that colony for the recovery of quit-rents due to 
his } Majesty prior to the Ist of January, 1823; and that no new proceedings be 
adopted until you have received further instructions from me on the subject.” 


It would. be difficult, and might prove uninteresting, to detail 
all the measures. successively taken, and all the correspondence 
between the governors of the island, the proprietors, and the Colonial 
Office on this question. It may suffice to state that with the lapse of time 
and the increase of population; the proprictors in some parts of the 
island became better able than formerly to pay their rents to the Crown, 
but that when unable, as before, the British Government that originally 
gave them the-land remitted their arrears... Coming to the com- 
paratively recent period of the year 1851, it is found that from 1802 
to that time there had always been a party in the local - legislature 
which persistently kept up an agitation against the proprietors 
on the question of their liability to forfeiture. The attempts made 
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by this party to establish a Court of Escheat were always frustrated 
by the action of the Colonial Office. Prior to 1851, when it was 
resolved to confer upon this little and troublesome colony the 
privilege of responsible government, the Legislative Council of the 
island, appointed by the Queen, as well as the Executive, were always 
opposed to any investigation of the titles of the proprietors. Their 
opposition prevented the popular branch of the Legislature from 
passing any law adverse to the landlords, inasmuch as such law, if passed 
by the Lower, was invariably rejected by the Upper House. In 1851 
the grant of responsible government gave the popular assembly a 
much larger share of control over the public affairs of the colony 
than it had hitherto enjoyed, and as the tenantry had for fifty years 
and upwards been resisting as far as they could the payment of 
rents, on the ground that their landlords were not the legal owners, 
inasmuch as they had failed to comply with the original conditions 
of the allotment, Earl Grey, the then Colonial Secretary, apprehen- 
sive, apparently, that this view of the case would find favour with 
the Lower House, and be supported to the extent of despoiling the 
landlords of a property conferred upon them by the Crown, and 
which, if the Crown had pleased, it might have conferred without 
any condition at all, addressed a despatch to Sir Alexander Banner- 
man, the new governor, which is known in the traditions of the 
colony, and spoken of to this day by the tenants, as “ The Bloody 
Despatch.’ Tn this document his lordship took the ground that 
whatever default might have been made by the original proprietors 
and their successors, it had been condoned by the Crown, and that 
their title was not to be impugned. “Her Majesty’s Government,” 


he added— 


“Felt themselves bound to adhere to the decisions so repeatedly given by his 
predecessors in this matter, and to state that both on the grounds of justice to the 
landed proprietors and the permanent interests of the community, they regarded 
such a measure (escheat) as impracticable. On the other hand, they could not 
consent to entertain any measure such as had been occasionally suggested for 
buying up and extinguishing the rights of the proprietors, or any portion of them, 
at an expense to the Imperial Treasury.” 


His lordship concluded by stating— 


“That the subsisting rights of parties could not, therefore, be altered in any 
other manner than by that of equitable adjustment, and that while the law continues 
as at present it is your (Sir Alexander Bannerman’s) duty to enforce obedience to it 
by the firm exercise of the authority intrusted to you, and by the employment, if 
necessary, of the military force at your command, Should any extreme case occur 
you may apply to Sir John Harvey (commander-in-chief at Halifax) for an addi- 
tional force to put down any attempt at resistance to the law.” 


This despatch, and the presence of an adequate force to give effect 
to its threats, appear to have overawed the tenant-party, and they 
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took no overt part for several years to resist the payment of their 
liabilities. Nevertheless, the great majority of the tenants opposed a 
tacit resistance, pleaded poverty, and evaded payment, trusting that 
the landlords, in the existing state of public opinion, would not 
dispossess them of their farms or otherwise resort to extremity. It 
happened, however, during the Crimean war, that the British troops 
were withdrawn from Prince Edward Island. The anti-rent party 
plucked up its fading courage under these circumstances, and _resist- 
ance to the payment of rent on the old plea that the proprietors were 
not legally entitled to their lands became once more as systematic 
and as widely extended as before. Rents fell into arrears throughout 
the island, and could not be collected. The popular, or anti-rent 
party, which came into power in 1851, were defeated in 1859, and 
the Conservative, or landlord’s party assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Although the popular party during these eight years had 
abstained from introducing into the Legislature any measures having 
for their object the “escheat”’ of the lands, they passed a law to tax 
the rent-rolls of the proprietors, and another to afford compensation 
for any improvements which they had made, to tenants who should 
be evicted for non-payment of rent. These laws were declared by 
Sir George Grey in 1855 to be Acts of “ undisguised spoliation,” and 
were vetoed accordingly by the British Crown. The passing of these 
Acts by the local Legislature appears to have brought the whole 
question of land tenure in the island under the special notice of Sir 
E. L. Bulwer-Lytton, Colonial Secretary in 1858, who in a despatch 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, expressed his desire to receive sugges- 
tions for an amicable settlement of all points at issue. In many 
cases the tenants, though able to pay something, were unable to pay 
up arrears, and ceased to bestow upon the land that labour and skill 
which were necessary to its proper cultivation. Under the circum- 
stances the local government, satisfied that any measures for the 
benefit of the tenantry must result from amicable arrangement with 
the proprietors, and that the agitation of hostile measures would not 
only end, as they had always done, in leading the tenants into costs 
and trouble, without in any way ameliorating their condition ; and 
that it would also engender a feeling in the minds of the proprictors 
rendering them disinclined to listen to such proposals, which, if such 
agitation were at an end, they would be likely to entertain—proposed 
the appointment of a committee to inquire into the existing relations 
between landlord and tenant, and to negociate with the proprictors 
for such abatement of present liabilities, and for such terms for 
enabling the tenants to convert their leaseholds into frecholds, as, 
without impinging on the rights of the landlords, might be fairly and 
reasonably asked for. It was proposed that the basis of such arrange- 
ment should be a large remission of arrears of rent then due, thus 
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giving every tenant holding under a long lease, an option of pur- 
chasing his land at a certain rate at any time he might find it 
convenient to do so. The Colonial Office and the leading proprietors 
in Great Britain and Ireland, including the late Sir Samuel and the 
present Sir Edward Cunard, acquiesced in the appointment of the 
commission. Three commissioners were appointed—one, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gray, of New Brunswick, by the Queen; one, Mr. J. W. 
Richie, of Halifax, by the proprietors; and one by the Legislature 
on behalf of the tenantry, the Hon. Joseph Howe. The Commission 
sat at Charlottetown in September, 1860, heard evidence, and, to use 
the language of the Colonial Minister (the Duke of Newcastle), 
“exhausted the subject.” They recommended the remission of all 
arrears of rent to May, 1858, the year previous to the appointment 
of the Commission, and the giving to the tenant the right to the 
freehold of his farm on payment to his landlord of fifteen years’ 
purchase. In case that fifteen years’ purchase should be deemed 
more than the value of the farm, the price was to be determined by 
reference. This award satisfied nobody. The tenantry denounced 
their representative, the Hon. Joseph Howe, for sacrificing their 
interests, and burnt him in effigy in Charlottetown. The proprietors, 
on their part, refused to confirm the award, on the ground that it 
would lead to endless litigation. 

Thus the matter rested until the summer of 1865. The tenants 
refused to pay rent; the landlords forbore to press them until their 
own necessities compelled them to try the compulsory process of the 
law. The tenants combined in their resistance ; and at last the state of 
feeling in the island became so dangerous to the public peace that the 
military had to be called in, as already stated. It should, how- 
ever, be taken into account in England, that except in great cities, 
where rent is paid for houses, rent is all but unknown in America. 
Land is so cheap, that any hard-working thrifty man can speedily 
obtain as much of it as he can cultivate. To this must be added 
the feeling, widely spread in democratic America and the equally 
democratic British colonies—that rent is an aristocratic institution, 
unsuited to the New World, where every man ought to till his own 
ground, and sit “ under the shadow of his own fig-tree.”” The three 
Commissioners appointed by the Queen to inquire into these dif- 
ferences dwelt strongly upon this point in their Report of the 


18th of July, 1861. 


“Tt is difficult,” they say, “for an European to understand why almost every 
man in America considers it a personal degradation to pay rent. In the British 
Islands leasehold tenure is the general rule, and freehold the exception. A wealthy 
man pays rent with no more sense of inferiority than he feels when he pays his 
taxes. A poor man lives and dies without any hope of owning land, often with- 
out any desire to become a frecholder. On this side of the Atlantic a very different 
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sentiment grew out of the discovery and settlement of a boundless continent, 
where the best land could be seized upon, or bought for a trifle, in the early stages 
of colonisation ; and where even now, after two centuries of occupation, land is so 
easily obtained, at prices so low, that almost every industrious man may own a 
freehold; if he does not, in the agricultural districts, something discreditable to his 
character or his capacity is assumed; and even in the towns a man prefers to own the 
house he lives in, though the amount of interest he would pay upon a mortgage 
may be quite equal to his rent. So strong was this feeling all over the continent, 
that even the French inhabitants of Lower Canada, to whom /ods et ventes and seig- 
niorial dues were no burdens, while old world impressions lasted, no sooner became 
surrounded by a British population, who were freeholders, than they could not 
endure what they felt to be a degradation, and the Legislature was compelled to 
step in and commute their tenures. The tenantry of Prince Edward Island share 
the common sentiment of the continent which surrounds them. The prejudice in 
favour of a freehold tenure, if it is one, is beyond the power of reason. The pro- 
prietors cannot change the sentiment, the local Government have no power to 
resist it; and the Imperial Government, having become weary of collecting rents 
and supporting evictions in Ireland, can hardly be expected to do for the landlords 
in Prince Edward Island what has ceased to be popular or practicable at home.” 


The Commissioners furthermore argued that agrarian questions 
occupied “ the public mind incessantly in the colony, to the exclusion of 
all sound politics; stated that a public man was valued in proportion 
as he was subservient to the proprietors or friendly to the tenants, 
not for the measures of internal improvement or intercolonial policy he 
must propound ; and that, in consequence, the intellectual and social 
life of this people was exhausted and frittered away by disputes and 
contentions detrimental to the interests of all parties.” 

Like most, if not all, other umpires who have attempted to settle 
a sorely contested point by yielding something to both disputants, 
the Commissioners, as we have scen, dissatisfied both ‘sides by their 
equitable award, and it now appears as if nothing but military 
power would settle the question—if that can be called a settlement 
which offends the public sentiment of the majority. Were Prince 
Edward Island left to itself, and deprived of the protection of Great 
Britain, there can be no doubt that the Legislature, elected by its 
people, would make short work of the subject by the confiscation of 
the proprietary rights so incautiously conferred by the Crown in 
1764. As long, however, as Great Britain maintains an adequate 
military force in the. island, rents will probably be collected. 
When this force is withdrawn agitation will be renewed, rents will 
be withheld, and the public peace again endangered. Where is the 
remedy? The Confederation of the Provinces will perhaps provide 
one. Certain it is that the Imperial Government, as long as 
it resolves to retain the colony, can continue to do nothing but 
what it has hitherto done—maintain the rights of the proprietors, 
and enforce the law. , It has often been suggested in the interests 
of the proprietors, that the British Government, which originally 
gave them their estates, should repurchase their titles, and re- 
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sell the lands at the merely nominal price of two or three years’ 
rental to the present occupiers. To all such proposals the Colonial 
Office. has hitherto turned a deaf ear, if it have not given a 
peremptory denial. 

Taking into consideration the seriousness of the case, the Governor 
and authorities, not seeing any prospect of being able to preserve 
the peace of the island without the assistance of British bayonets, 
made arrangements for the permanent accommodation of 200 men. 
At first the men were encamped under canvas; but during my stay 
in Charlottetown a commodious barrack, built after the design of 
Mr. Pope, was completed at an expense of £4,000, inclusive of the 
land. Great dissatisfaction was expressed in consequence. The 
tenant leaguers were indignant, and threatened at the next election 
the expulsion from the Legislature of every member of the Adminis- 
tration ; and if they are as numerous as they assert, or as thoroughly 
supported by the sympathy of the people as is believed in the island, 
it is highly probable they will carry their intention into effect. 
Were it worth the while of the British Government to consider the 
matter seriously, it might be a question whether, by its proved 
inability to keep the peace within its boundaries without the military 
‘aid of Great Britain, Prince Edward Island had not forfeited the 
privilege of self-government, and whether it would not be to the 
advantage of all parties that the colony should be re-incorporated 
with Nova Scotia, of which it was originally a portion. Perhaps, 
without going this length, the assessment of the cost of the mainte- 
nance of the troops upon a people who have shown that they 
have no respect for law might teach them how to arrange matters 
more amicably, and perhaps more cheaply. As the British Govern- 
ment will not purchase back the lands of the proprietors, might 
not - the local government assess the whole population of the 
island for that purpose? Better to pay £4,000 a year in buying up 
the rights of the landlords, than half the sum in paying for the 
siaibitnary and almost hostile occupation of the island. Nor would 
‘even this be necessary if the Prince Edward Islanders would bestir 
themselves.* One year’s supply of the mackerel and oyster fisheries 
of their coasts would be more than sufficient to purchase the fee 
simple of all the lands i in dispute. If the abrogation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty with the ‘United’ States should have the effect of 
‘turning the attention of the people to the treasures of the deep that 
“are “within” their reach, they might speedily be enabled to pay with 
‘mackerel alone the fifteen years’ purchase money, which would satisfy 
the proprietors, and end satisfactorily an ‘agitation which is, and 
‘always has been, highly prejudicial to the best interests of the 
‘island. Ao 
7 CuarLes Mackay. 








THE “STANDING ORDERS” OF PARLIAMENT, 
AND PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


Anovt the months of January and February there is generally some 
little alarm occasioned in the public mind, and manifested by the 
public press, as to the number of Private Bills about to be brought 
before Parliament. The extent of the works proposed in them, the 
amount of capital they will require, and the destruction of private 
property which they threaten, are indeed well calculated to produce 
this fecling ; while the time that must be taken up for their inves- 
tigation by committees of the two Houses is still more a source of 
embarrassment to those upon whom so vast a labour is about to 
devolve. A month or two later, however, by the time the committees 
have fairly begun their work, the alarm begins to subside, from the 
fact that a large number of the Bills in question have disappeared. 
Certain measures are found to have failed on Standing Orders. As to 
what the particular failure consisted of, or how it was occasioned, 
these are questions not generally gone into except by the parties 
immediately interested; the general result, namely, the thinning 
of the list of Bills by the application of a preliminary test, being 
unquestionably a desirable result in itself, is accepted as satisfactory. 
In order, however, that this apparently satisfactory result should 
be really so, two things are required : first, that the preliminary test 
should be applied equally to all; and second, that it should be of 
such a character as to weed out the bad measures and let the good 
ones go forward. A little consideration will show that the test, 
instead of being applied equally to all, comes in a very mild form to 
some, and in a very rigorous form to others, and that instead of the 
bad measures being weeded out, the effect is likely to be just the 
opposite, namely, that they should go unchallenged, while those that 
are most desirable have the greatest difficultics thrown in their way. 
By the Standing Orders, as is pretty generally known, it is 
required that before a Private Bill can be brought before Parliament 
certain advertisements of its intended objects should be published, 
certain plans deposited for public inspection, and certain notices 
served upon all persons likely to be affected. The duty of seeing that 
those things have been done is entrusted, in the first instance, to the 
“Examiners of Private Bills,” who hold courts for that purpose. 
The Examiner sees the newspapers in which the advertisements have 
appeared ; he sees that certain plans are in the Private Bill Office, 
and certain books of reference to them; the engineer declares before 
him that the plans are correct, and the solicitor declares that notices 
haye been sent to the persons to whom they ought to have been sent. 
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If any error should exist in any of these documents, either those 
which he sees, or those which he does not see, it is the duty of the 
Examiner to declare the Standing Orders not complied with ; but the 
existence of such errors he has no means whatever of ascertaining, 
unless some memorialist appears before him to allege them. Any 
person whatever has a right to present such a memorial; and if he 
succeed in proving one single error in any copy of the advertise- 
ments, plans, reference books, notices, &c., however unintentional or 
unimportant such error may be, the Examiner is bound to report 
the Standing Orders nof complied with. The Bill is then lost, unless, 
on appeal to each House separately, it be decided that the Orders 
may be dispensed with in that particular case. 

The real duty, therefore, of ascertaining the correctness of the 
deposited documents devolves practically, not upon the houses of 
Parliament or upon their Examiner, but upon any person who likes to 
undertake it. If nobody cares to do so, the worst plans, &c., will 
answer the purpose as well as the best; if, on the contrary, any one 
does thoroughly investigate them with hostile intentions, the utmost 
are in their preparation may very likely fail to ensure success. Let 
us see, therefore, in what cases the prosecutor appears, who he is, and 
from what motives he acts. In the’ first place, it is just possible he 
may be a person really aggrieved by the error of which he complains, 
but this is such an extremely rare case that it is hardly worth con- 
sidering ; and indeed the grievance, even then, cannot be a very great 
one. A landowner, for instance, whose land may be intended to be 
taken by a proposed work should receive a notice to that effect on or 
before the 15th of December, but the committee before which he would 
have to state his opposition to the undertaking would not meet much 
before the Easter following, whereas any technical objection as to the 
deficiency of the notice must be discovered and complained of by 
about the middle of January, or it is too late to complain of it at all. 
Therefore, although private persons may be greatly injured by default 
of notice, the only case where a remedy is afforded them is that in 
which the injury is confined to being kept in ignorance, for one 
month at most, of a hostile project to be brought forward two or 
three months later. Setting aside, however, the case of the private 
prosecutor; we come to that of the ‘public prosecutor,” who has no 
grievance to.complain of for himself, but comes forward theoretically 
for the purpose of seeing that justice has been done to others. 

The most frequent case is, no doubt, that of persons or companies 
really interested in opposing the projected measure on its merits. 
Being so interested, they may appear in gpposition before the com- 
mittee to whom the Bill is referred ; and should their case be a strong 
one, it will be thrown out in consequence. This is the legitimate and 
natural method of opposing a Bill, but it is not the only one, and per- 
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haps may not be the most effectual. There is always the previous 
chance of getting rid of it by technical objections; and should the 
case on the merits be a weak one—should the project, for instance, 
which is being brought forward be one that is of great public advan- 
tage, and should one party alone be opposing from purely selfish 
motives, while everybody else is petitioning in favour—then that is 
pre-eminently a case when a Standing Orders opposition is likely to 
be tried. So, copies are made of the deposited documents, and a staff 
of engineers start off to the site of the intended works, and search for 
sheds and fences on the ground which may not exactly correspond 
with those shown on the plans, and if they can only find one left out 
altogether, that will be safe to “send the Bill upstairs”—di.c. the 
Examiner will report the Standing Orders not complied with. Mean- 
while the farmers and cottagers are interrogated as to whether they 
have had their notices, and if any of these latter are found to have 
gone astray, or if a field or a garden or a pond has been set down te 
the wrong owner or occupier in the Reference Book, the same purpose 
is answered, and a few more such instances will render probable the 
total rejection of the Bull. 

Nor is it easy to avoid such things altogether, even when the 
greatest care has been taken. Take the case of a proposed railway 
fifty or sixty miles in length, and passing through one or two towns 
on its way. The number of enclosures on or adjoining the line will 
be perhaps forty or fifty per mile, and the number of houses, &e., in 
the towns twenty or thirty times as many, making in all several 
thousand properties, the outline, position, and levels of which have to 
be drawn, and the owners, lessees, and other parties interested in them 
ascertained and communicated with; it will be seen, therefore, that 
to obtain and record all this information without a flaw must be a 
work of no little difficulty. In addition to this, it often happens that 
the information has to be obtained from unwilling witnesses, over 
whom there is no compulsory power ; the surveys made in the face of 
similar obstacles; the levels, perhaps, taken in foggy weather, when 
the only recognisable objects are indistinctly seen; and the final 
processes of drawing, copying, and printing or lithographing, per- 
formed under the pressure of a limited time, frequently at night, with 
all the chances of misprints, &c., and trifling deviations in the tracing 
of lines, and contraction and expansion of paper, where a sixteenth of 
an inch may, and generally does, represent a serious error. - When all 
these things are considered, it will not be a matter of much wonder 
that there are very few Bills that may not be “sent upstairs,” if the 
necessary means are taken for that object ; in fact, it’ may be safely 
said that a public enemy might take those of the next session in hand 
and delay legislation, if not. procure the rejection of nineteen out of 
twenty at least, at a cost ‘averaging from £50 to £100 each. . Often 
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the examination and comparison with each other of the documents is 
sufficient to reveal some little failing, otherwise a survey of the dis- 
trict is also necessary; but the thing is almost always to be done. 

Of course the dispensing power of the Standing Orders Committees 
is exercised in a great number of cases where the errors are of a trivial 
and unimportant character; still the precise grounds of rejection of 
many Bills, even by the House of Commons Committee, would surprise 
most persons unfamiliar with parliamentary practice. And then 
there is that great source of expense and uncertainty in all the 
processes of private legislation, the double trial, the whole case having 
to be gone over before separate tribunals which in no way recognise 
each other. It might be thought that questions affecting public 
works need not be very differently viewed by the two branches of the 
Legislature ; or at all events that the question whether the designers 
of such works have complied sufficiently nearly with certain technical 
conditions need hardly be made the subject of a separate investiga- 
tion; or if it were so treated that the investigation would not be 
often followed by a different result. Still we believe we are right 
in saying that up to this time not much less than half of the Bills 
which have satisfied the Standing Orders Committee of the House 
of Commons have been rejected by that of the Lords. <A practice, 
frequently adopted in past years by the most eminent engineers, 
of showing plans of intricate portions of towns, &c., to a larger scale 
than the rest of the plans, which practice had been unchallenged 
before, has this year proved fatal to four or five projects. The 
omission of one or two words from the heading or summary of an 
advertisement or notice, although the particulars were fully described 
in the body of the document, has been another cause of destruction. 
In the case of one projected work of great importance, and which 
had excited interest all over the country, the words “ estimated 
statement ” instead of “‘ ascertained statement,” appearing in a title, 
formed the ground of the total rejection of the project, although the 
facts contained in the statement had been correctly “ ascertained,” 
and their accuracy was undisputed. 

With such decisions as these to look forward to, it is not to be 
wondered at that opposition on Standing Orders should be the 
trump card of many opponents, whether from good or bad motives, 
of intended works. The diligence with which infinitesimal objec- 
tions are sometimes sought for, need no longer appear surprising. 
In some instances the inhabitants of a quiet country district have 
been not a little astonished at the movements of railway-projectors, 
and then of their opponents. The engineers for a railway passing 
through a wooded district have been content perhaps to take the levels 
along a path in the wood as near as possible to their intended line; those 
of the opposing force, in the hope of proving an error in levels, have 
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cut the trees down from end to end, with or without the proprietor’s 
leave, in order to get at the exact points. And not one, but half 
a dozen surveyors in succession have forced their way, or tried to 
force their way, through fields and gardens and private property 
of all kinds, in order by the multiplication of evidence before the 
Examiner to make the more sure of proving some trifling mistake 
of the plan which, whether it be a mistake or not, is a matter of 
perfect indifference to every living person. In some instances, land- 
owners have been so annoyed at the proceedings of opponents (such 
proceedings being taken, theoretically, in the landowner’s interest), 
that they have signed petitions that the Standing Orders may be 
dispensed with, and errors in the description of their property over- 
looked, although they have throughout consistently opposed the 
project itself. 

We have as yet only referred to the case where the opposition 
has been raised by parties who have reasons for their opposition, 
although the reasons are quite different from those which they 
allege. But the public prosecutor has not always even that motive 
for his proceedings. We will give one or two instances of how this 
may come about. Many of the large railway companies have Bills 
in Parliament nearly every session for a variety of different objects. 
To assume a case: the Great Western Company, we will say, want 
to make a tramway to a coal wharf on the Thames at Brentford ; 
they also want a short junction railway at Exeter, a siding or two at 
Reading, and some additional land to improve their stations at Pad- 
dington, or Swindon, or Shrewsbury. Somebody has an object in 
trying to stop the tramway at Brentford perhaps, and it may be 
an object that will not very well bear sifting before a Parliamentary 
Committee ; so he goes to Brentford and tries to find a mistake in 
the plans, &c.; but the Brentford plans are unfortunately pretty 
correct. However, he is not deterred by that; he goes next to 
Reading, and there a field is described as belonging to Mr. Jones 
which really belongs to Mr. Smith; and then at Exeter there is 
some other fault; and these discoveries at Reading and at Exeter 
will answer the purpose just as well as if they were at Brentford. 
So a memorial is lodged against the Bill, and the Great Western 
Company have to come to terms with the Brentford gentleman, 
or their whole Bill may be endangered. It is true the Standing 
Orders Committees often allow these kind of Bills to be divided, 
and one part to proceed without the other. But it is not always 
so; one decision of the Lords’ Committee this session, for instance, 
has stopped the improvement of a harbour on the eastern coast in 
consequence of one or two mistakes in the description of properties 
in the suburbs of London. 


Again, Mr, A. is employed to oppose in Standing Orders a railway 
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somewhere in the North of England, to which Mr. B. is the en- 
gineer. Now Mr. B. does not feel very safe that his railway plans 
will appear perfectly free from blemish under the scrutiny to which 
Mr. A. will subject them, so he must have a defensive weapon; and 
he knows that Mr. A.is engineer to some docks in South Wales ; 
so he goes there, and is rewarded by finding an error or two in 
the levels of the docks. A memorial therefore appears against 
them (to the amazement of the Dock Company, who thought they 
had not an enemy in the world), and when Mr. A.’s allegations of 
inaccuracy in the plans of the railway are also published, there is 
an offer to withdraw both ; otherwise, it is said: “If you persist and 
throw out my railway, your docks shall go too.” 

Again, an engineer, or surveyor, or a parliamentary lawyer finds 
his time about the months of December and January not very fully 
occupied ; it is a contingency that has been known to occur in ail 
those professions. So he pays a visit in his spare time to the Private 
Bill Office, or the office of one of the clerks of the peace, and turns 
over the plans and books of reference which lie there for inspection, 
and compares the one with the ‘other, keeping a sharp look-out for 
corners of fields without number's referring to them in the book, or 
numbers on the plan which are not in the book as weil. He also 
measures distances with the scale and pair of compasses, and sees, 
if they occur more than once, whether they exactly correspond. 
If the affair looks promising, he supplements his researches by a visit 
to the ground, in order to make further discoveries ; and then he 
puts himself in communication with some company or person whose 
interests are likely to be-adverse to the project, whatever it may be, 
and represents himself as the possessor of so many fatal errors in the 
deposits of the so-and-so scheme ; which errors he is ready to dispose 
of for a consideration. This is a proceeding that does not often take 
place, but still it has been known to-occur. 

From these and similar causes, Standing Orders contests arise, and 
the tendency each year seems to be to add to their number, acai also 
to add to the number whiék terminate fatally. Now the effects of the 
system are various. One is, that it tends, sometimes, to frustrate the very 
object which it is designed to secure, namely, the affording accurate 
and full information to ie public. The faciliti y of understanding plans, 
for instance, is greatly enhanced by well- known objects and. places 
being marked and named thereon, even if not quite close to the 
intended work ;, but such things had better be left out, because they 
are an assistance to opponents; and information of any kind not abso- 
lutely required is best omitted, because anything additional increases 
the chances of some small technical error which may be fastened on 
hereafter. In the drawing of the plans, again, and more especially 


of the sections showing levels, a great deal depends ypon the exact 
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measured distance between lines ; and if the lines are fine and distinct, 
it is easy to take this measurement to a nicety, but if they are thick 
and jagged, or indistinct, no two people will measure them alike, 
and it becomes difficult to prove an error unless it be a great one. 
Engineers now begin to say, therefore, that the worse drawn the 
plans are the better, so long as nothing is actually left out. But 
more important things than these are affected by the fear of Standing 
Orders objections. Some slight omission may have occurred in a 
published notice, such as that of a name of a parish whereof one 
field only is to be touched; and the plans are therefore altered to 
correspond, even if the consequence be an unnecessary sharp curve 
in a line of railway, the existence of which, if the line is constructed, 
remains ever afterwards a puzzle to intelligent observers; or perhaps 
the shareholders are put to the expense, and the Legislature to the 
trouble of considering a deviation Bill in a future session, in order 
to get out of the difficulty thus designedly made. If an error 
of any kind be seen by the promoters before the deposit of the 
printed Bill in December (a month later than that of the preliminary 
notices), it is usual to strike off the portion of the scheme to which 
the error applies, if it can anyhow be detached from the rest, for 
should it be afterwards pointed out by opponents, the Standing 
Orders Committee may in consequence decide against, not that 
portion of the Bill, but the whole. In this way many projects have 
come in an incomplete state before Parliament ; the fact being that a 
trifling technical omission is more dangerous than the omission of 
anything far more important but not technical; and when members, 
like Mr. Scourfield in the present session, have complained of the 
unnecessary legislation occasioned by Bills for amendments and devi- 
ations, or further powers with regard to projects already sanctioned, 
they are probably not aware how often their own Standing Orders, 
and those of the other House, have contributed to produce that 
result. 

The general effect of the Standing Orders system is, therefore, to 
introduce an element of uncertainty into all Private Bill legislation. 
Exact compliance is a question, first, of the employment of the best 
and most careful engineers, solicitors, and agents in every part of the 
process; and then, as nobody is infallible, of chance, and the care 
taken in investigation by opponents. This element of chance is 
the greatest in the case of the most desirable projects, because, being 
good on the merits, they are most likely to be opposed in this way. 
The passing of the best measures is thus endangered, and the prospects 
of bad ones are, on the contrary, sometimes improved. It happens 
in this way: there may be two or three projects, say three projected 
lines of railway, in one district. Nos. 1 and 2 are well laid-out lines, 
and many people would be benefited by them. No. 3, on the other 
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hand, seems an ill-considered scheme, got up by some speculator. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are therefore attacked on Standing Orders by their 
opponents, probably by each other ; whilst No. 3 is overlooked, as it 
appears to have no chance of success in any case. But by-and-by 
Nos. 1 and 2 are thrown out on Standing Orders objections, and the 
case is altered. Some of the supporters of the other lines, having lost 
the chance of getting what they most wanted, come over to No. 3, 
as being better than nothing ; and it is clear that something is wanted 
in the district, the fact of three lines having been projected being of 
itself some evidence of this. The Bill for No. 3 line, being the only 
one before the Committee, is therefore passed, although either of the 
others would have been preferable to it ; and all the time the objections 
on Standing Orders were probably greatest of all in this case, only it 
was not thought worth anybody’s while to search for them. Thus 
not only are good measures imperilled in their course, but there is an 
encouragement to the projection of indifferent ones, as the chances of 
war in the preliminary process may conduce to success, when it at 
first seems hardly likely. 

The performance of the more important requirements of the Stand- 
ing Orders is undoubtedly necessary in order to enable both Parlia- 
ment and the public to judge of the measures respecting which they 
have to give their opinion. The public prosecutor system seems also 
unavoidable, for Parliament could not take that duty upon itself 
except at very great expense to the country ; the permanent employ- 
ment, for instance, of a large staff of engineer and other officers would, 
at all events, be requisite for the purpose. Nor would any system be 
desirable that would make necessary in all cases the signatures of 
landowners, or other persons interested or supposed to be interested 
in the particular objections, for that would merely create an additional 
traffic in such signatures; and, as it is, small fortunes have been made 
sometimes by landowners or occupiers by selling the use of their 
names to memorials, and afterwards to withdrawals of the memorials. 
But the immense importance that now and then attaches to purely 
technical points, can hardly fail to be considered an evil by every 
party concerned. The number of private Bills, and especially railway 
Bills, brought forward in the last few years has been undoubtedly too 
great ; not that there is, except rar ely, no good object to be answered 
by them, but that they are, for private purposes, pushed forward too 
soon. It is with a view to meet this that Parliament has been 
unusually strict in its decisions in the preliminary processes ; but the 
effect has been to introduce so great an element of chance, as to tend 
to make a lottery of the whole proceeding, and to increase instead of 
decreasing the number of candidates. Just as, forty years ago, when 
capital punishment was in vogue for exceedingly small offences, and 
technical objections to indictments’ were constantly allowed, the 
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elements of chance, so introduced, greatly increased the amount of 
crime, which diminished again when the penalty was lessened, but 
made to follow with greater certainty. A gambling mania is 
encouraged whenever success is made a question of luck to any 
extent, rather than merit. Lord Redesdale has recently proposed 
to introduce certain new Standing Orders in the House of Lords, 
whereby a more strict investigation is to be made in future into the 
financial prospects of companies bringing forward new works, and by 
this means it is hoped to prevent the introduction of Bills of a specu- 
lative kind. What the nature of such investigation may be, and 
whether it will have the desired effect, we are unable to say at pre- 
sent; should it do so, however, and the list of projects be thinned in 
a satisfactory manner, we hope that in that case, at all events, the 
present system of judicial murders for microscopic offences, over most 
of which his lordship now presides, may be put a stop to. 
THomas HENNELL. 





THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 1498. 
Cuarrer II. 
1. Tasie-TaLk on tHE Sacririces or Carn AnD Axper (1498). 


Iv chanced that, after the delivery of a Latin sermon, the preacher— 
an accomplished divine—was a guest at the long table in one of the 
Oxford halls. Colet presided. The divine took the seat of honour 
to the left of Colet ; Charnock, the hospitable prior, sat opposite ; 
Erasmus next to the divine; and a lawyer opposite to him. Below 
them, on either side, a mixed and nameless group filled up the table. 
At first the tide of table-talk ebbed and flowed upon trivial subjects. 
The conversation turned at length upon the sacrifices of Cain and 
Abel,—why the one was accepted and the other not. 

Colet—if we may judge from the earnest way in which, in his 
exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, he had urged the uselessness 
of outward sacrifices unless accompanied by that living sacrifice of 
heart and mind “ which they were meant to typify”'—was not likely 
to advocate any view which should attribute the acceptance of the 
one offering and the rejection of the other merely to any difference 
in the offerings themselves. He would be sure to place the difference 
in the character of the men. Colet seems on this occasion to have done 
so, and to have fancied he saw ir the different occupations chosen by 


(1) Cambridge University MSS. G.G. 4, 26. 
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the two brothers evidence of the different spirit under which they 
acted. The exact course of the conversation we have no means of 
following. All we know is, that Colet took one side, and Erasmus 
and the divine the other, and that the chief bone of contention was 
the suggestion thrown out by Colet, that Cain had in the first instance 
offended the Almighty by his distrust in the Divine beneficence, 
and too great confidence in his own art and industry, and that this 
was proved by his having been the first to attempt to till the cursed 
ground; while Abel, with greater resignation, and resting content 
with what nature still spontaneously yielded, had chosen the gentle 
occupation of a shepherd.’ 

There may have been something fanciful in the view urged by 
Colet, but it is evident that it covered a truth which he could not 
give up, however hard and long his opponents might argue. 

Erasmus was astonished at Colet’s earnestness and power. Tle 
seemed to him “like one inspired. In his voice, his eye, his whole 
countenance and mien, he scemed raised as it were out of himself.” 

Erasmus and the divine both felt themselves beaten ; but it is not 
always easy for the vanquished to yield gracefully, and the discussion 
growing warmer as it proceeded, might have risen even to intem- 
perate heat, had not Erasmus dexterously wound it round to a happy 
conclusion by pretending to remember that he had once met with a 
curious story about Cain in an old worm-eaten manuscript whose 
title-page time had destroyed. The disputants were all attention, 
and Erasmus having thus tickled their curiosity, was induced to tell 
the story, after extracting a promise from the listeners that they 
would not treat it as a fable. He then drew upon his ready wit, and 
improvised a story, in which Cain was depicted as a man of art and 
industry, as well as greedy and covetous, brooding over what his 
parents had told him of the corn which in the garden of Eden used 
to grow as thick as elder-bushes, and chafing under the cruel curse 
which rewarded his anxious toil with spare and scanty crops. It told 
how he cunningly coaxed the angel who kept guard over the gates of 
Paradise furtively to give him just a few grains from the luxurious 
crops of Eden ; how from these grains, by annual increase, crops were 
at length obtained which covered the whole country side ; how, 
when these attracted the notice of Heaven, the decree went forth that 
this fellow, who so delighted in toil and sweat, should have it to his 
fill; how ants and locusts, and hailstones and hurricanes, were sent 
forth to blight,and blast Cain’s cornfields, and another angel sub- 


(1) “Dicebat Coletus, Caym ca primum culpa Deum offendisse, quod tanquam condi- 
toris benignitate diffisus, suzeque nimium confisus industriw, terram primus prosiderit, 
quum Abel sponte nascentibus contentus, oves paverit.” (Eras. Epist. xliv., Op. p. 42, F. 
Compare MS., G.G. 4, 26, fols. 4—6 and 29, 30, and Erasmus’s Paraphrases, t doco, 
Hebrews xi. 4.) 
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stituted for the traitor at the gate of Eden; how Cain in vain tried 
to appease the Almighty with offerings of fruits ; and lastly, how, 
finding that the smoke of his offering would not ascend to heaven, 
he recognised that the anger of God was determined against him, and 
despaired. Thus, with this clever impromptu fable, did Erasmus 
gracefully contrive to throw the weight of his altered opinion into 
Colet’s scale, and at the same time to restore the whole party to 
wonted good-humour. Meanwhile, what he had seen of Colet made 
a deep impression upon him. He himself declared that he never had 
enjoyed an after-dinner talk so much. It was, he said, wanting in 
nothing.’ 

This little glimpse, given by Erasmus himself of his first experience 
of Oxford life, is of value, not only as revealing his own early impres- 
sions of Colet and Oxford, but also as throwing some little light upon 
the position which Colet himself had taken in the University after 
a year’s labour at his post. That he should be chosen to preside at 
the long table on this occasion was a mark at least of honour and 
respect, while the way in which /e evidently gave the tone to the 
conversation, and became so thoroughly the central figure in the 
group, shows that this respect was true homage paid to character, and 
not to mere wealth and station. Then, again, the fact that Erasmus, 
a stranger without purse or name, should have had assigned to him 
the second seat of honour, second only to the special guest of the day, 
was in itself a proof of the same hearty appreciation by Charnock 
and Colet of character, without regard to rank or station. Would 
it have been so everywhere? Had Erasmus been so treated at 
Paris ? 

No wonder that the letters of Erasmus, written during these his 
first months spent in England, should bear witness to the delight 
with which he found himself received, all stranger as he was, into the 
midst of a group of warm-hearted friends, with whom, for the first 
time in his life, he found what it was to be at home. “I cannot tell 
you,” he wrote to his friend Lord Mountjoy, “ how delighted I am 
with your England. With two such friends as Colet and Charnock 
I would not refuse to live even in Scythia!” ° 

Nor was it only the warm-heartedness of his English friends which 
filled him with delight. His purpose in coming to Oxford he found 
to be fully answered. He had come to England because he could 
not raise the means for a longer journey to Italy. To prosecute his 
studies in Italy had been for years an object of anxious yearning ; 
but now, after a few months’ experience of Oxford life, he wrote to a 
friend of his who was himself going to Italy, “ that he had found in 
England so much polish and learning—not showy, shallow learning, 


(1) Erasmus, Sixtino, Epist. xliv. 
(2) Epist. xlii. 
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but profound and exact, both in Latin and Greek—that now he would 
hardly care much about going to Italy at all, except for the sake of 
having been there.” When,” he added, “I listen to my friend 
Colet, it seems to me like listening to Plato himself. In Grocine, 
who does not admire the wide range of his knowledge ? What could 
be more searching and deep and refined than the judgment of 
Linacre ?”’ And after this mention of Colet, Grocine, and Linacre, 
he adds: “ Whenever did nature mould a character more gentle, 
endearing, and happy than Thomas More’s ? ””* 

So that while here, as elsewhere, Colet seems to take his place 
again as the chief of the little band of Oxford friends, we learn from 
this letter that the picture would not have been complete without the 
figure of the fascinating youth with whom Erasmus, like the rest of 
them, had fallen in love. 


2. CONVERSATION BETWEEN CoLet AND EraAsmts oN THE SCHOOL- 
MEN (1498). 


But although Erasmus had formed the closest friendship with 
Colet, and was learning more and more to understand and admire 
him, it was long before he was sufficiently one in heart and purpose 
to induce Colet to unburden to him his whole mind. 

He did so only by degrees. When he thought his friend really in 
earnest in any passing argument, he would tell him fully what 
his own views were. But Colet hated the Schoolmen’s habit of 
arguing for argument’s sake, and felt that Erasmus was as yet not 
wholly weaned from it. It was a habit which had been fostered by 
the current practice of asserting wire-drawn distinctions and abtruse 
propositions for the mere display of logical skill; and Colet’s reve- 
rence for truth shrunk from this public vivisection of it merely to 
feed the pride of the dissector. It pained and disgusted him. 

But Colet had not quarrelled only with the logical method of the 
Schoolmen ; he owed the scholastic philosophy itself a still deeper 
grudge. The system of the Schoolmen professed to embrace the 
whole range of universal knowledge. It was not confined strictly to 
religion ; it included, also, questions of philosophy and science. And 
these were settled by isolated texts from the Bible, or dicta of the 
earlier Schoolmen, and not by the investigation of facts. A theology 
so dogmatic and capricious could consistently admit of no progress. 
Every discovery, of science or philosophy, contrary to the dicta of the 
Schoolmen, was a crime. When a Roger Bacon made premature 
discoveries in natural philosophy, he was consigned to monastic 
dungeons, in order to secure by a ten years’ imprisonment that his 
free spirit should die with him: as in like manner Galileos, in after 


(1) Erasmus, Roberto Piscatori, Epist. xiv. 
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ages, were tortured by successors of the Schoolmen into the denial of 
inconvenient truths. 

This might do all very well in stagnant times, but in an age when 
the new art of printing was reviving ancient learning, and new 
worlds were turning up in hitherto untracked seas, men who, like 
Colet, entered into the spirit of the new era, soon found out that the 
summe theologie of the Schoolmen were no sum of theology at all; 
that their science and philosophy were grossly deficient ; and that if 
Christianity must in truth stand or fall with scholastic dogmas, then 
the accession of new light would be likely to lead honest inquirers 
after truth to reject this pseudo-Christianity, and to accept in its 
place the refined semi-pagan philosophy which had accompanied the 
revival of learning in Italy. 

Such are the alternatives which the champions of dogmatic creeds 
in all ages try to force upon mankind. Their cry is ever “ Our 
Christianity or none.” 

Colct had seen in Italy which of these two alternatives those who 
came within the influence of the new learning were inclined to take. 
But he had seen or heard, too, in Italy, of a third alternative. He 
had found a Christianity, not scholastic, not dogmatic, which did not 
seem to him to have anything to fear from free inquiry, for it was 
itself one of those facts which free inquiry had brought once more 
to light: the reproduction of its ancient records in their original 
languages was itself one of the results of the new learning. He had 
found in the New Testament a simple record of the facts of the life of 
Christ, and a few apostolic letters to the Churches. It had brought 
him, not to an endless web of propositions to the acceptance of which 
he must school his mind, but to a person whom to love, upon whom 
to trust, and for whom to work. He would not rest even in the teach- 
ing of his beloved St. Paul. He had been taught by the Apostle to 
look up from him to the “ wonderful majesty of Christ ;”’? and loyalty 
to Christ had become the ruling passion of his life.” 

Rejecting the “summe theologie” of the Schoolmen, he had 
learned to find in the simple facts of the Apostle’s Creed the true 
sum of Christian theology ; and having entrenched his faith behind 
its simple bulwarks, he could look calmly out upon the world of 
philosophy and nature, with a mind free to accept truth wherever he 
might find it, without anxiety as to what the revival of ancient 
learning or the discoveries of new-born science might reveal, anxious 
chiefly to find out his own life’s work and duty, and right heartily to 
do it. 

And having cast off the trammels of scholastic subtlety himself, 

(1) Eras., Op. iii. pt. 1, 459, F. 


(2) “Siquidem magnum erat, Coletum, in ea fortuna, constanter sequitem esse, non 
quo vocabat natura, sed quo Christus,” &c. Id. p. 461. 
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he could urge others also to do the same. When, therefore, young 
theological students came to him in despair and sometimes on the 
point of throwing up theological study altogether, because of the 
vexed questions in which they found it involved, he was wont to tell 
them “ to keep firmly to the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, and let 
divines, if they like, dispute about the rest.” 

But Erasmus as yet had far from attained the same stand-point. 
He was still too much enamoured of the logic of the Schoolmen, and 
too often was found to take the Schoolmen’s side in his discussions 
with his friend. 

Colet and Erasmus” had been conversing one day upon the cha- 
racter of the Schoolmen. Colet had expressed his sweeping disappro- 
bation of the whole class. Erasmus, whose knowledge of their works 
was, he acknowledged afterwards, by no means deep, at length 
ventured, in renewing the conversation at another time; to except 
Thomas Aquinas from the common herd as worthy of praise, alleging 
in his favour that he seemed to have studied both the Scriptures and 
ancient literature. Colet made no reply. And when Erasmus 
pursued the subject still further, Colet again passed it off, feigning 
inattention. But when Erasmus, in the course of further conversa- 
tion, again expressed the same opinion in favour of Aquinas, and 
spoke more strongly even than before, Colet turned his full eye upon 
him in order to learn whether he really was speaking in earnest, and 
concluding that it was so.—‘ What,” he said passionately, “do you 
extol to me such a man as Aquinas? If he had not been very 
arrogant indeed, he would not surely have so rashly and proudly 
have taken upon himself to define a// things. And unless his spirit 
had been somewhat worldly, he would not surely have corrupted the 
whole teaching of Christ by mixing with it his profane philo- 
sophy.”* 

Erasmus was taken aback, as he had been at the discussion at the 
public table. He had again been arguing without sufficient know- 
ledge to justify his having any strong opinion at all. Which side he 
took on the question at issue was a matter almost of indifference to 
him. But he saw plainly that it was not so with Colet. His first 
allusion to Aquinas, Colet had resolutely shunned. When compelled 
to speak his opinion, his soul was moved to its depths, and had burst 
forth into this passionate reply. There must be something real and 
earnest at the bottom of Colet’s dislike for Aquinas, else he could not 
speak thus. 

(1) Eras. Op. i. p. 653. 

(2) See for this anecdote Eras. Op. iii. pt. i. 458, E & F. 

(3) “Tanquam afflatus spiritu quodam, quid tu, inquit, mihi pradicas istum, qui nisi 
habuisset multum arrogantie, non tanta temeritate tantoque supercilio definisset omnia : 


et nisi habuisset aliquid spiritus mundani, non ita totam Christi doctrinam sua pro fana 
philosophia contaminasset.” (Eras. Op. iii. pt. 1, 458, F.) 
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So Erasmus betakes himself to the more careful study of the great 
Schoolman’s writings. 

One may picture him taking down from the shelf the “Summa 
Theologica,” and as the first step towards the exploration of its 
contents, turning to the prologue. He reads :— 


“‘ Seeing that the teacher of Catholic truth not only should instruct the advanced 
student, but also as a part of his duty should instruct beginners (according to the 
words of the Apostle to the Corinthians, ‘even as unto babes in Christ I have fed 
you with milk and not with meat’), our object in this book is to treat of those 
things which belong to the Christian religion, in a manner adapted to the instruc- 
tion of beginners. For we have considered that novices in this learning have been 
very much hindered in [the study of] works written by others; partly, indeed, on 
account of the multiplication of useless questions, articles, and arguments, and 
partly (for want of order and arrangement in these books}. 

“In order, therefore, to spare students these difficulties, we shall endeavour, 
with confidence in Divine assistance, so far as the subject will admit of it, to 
treat of those things which belong to sacred learning with brevity and clearness.” 

What could be better or truer than this? Erasmus might almost 
have fancied that Colet himself had written these words, so fully do 
they seem to fall in with his views. But turning from the prologue, 
nothing surely could open the eyes of Erasmus more thoroughly to 
the real nature of scholastic theology than a further glance at the 
body of the treatise. For what was he to think of a system of 
theology a “brief” compendium of which covered no fewer than 
1,150 folio pages each containing 2,000 words! And what was 
he to think of the wisdom of that Christian doctor who prescribed 
this “Summa” as “milk” specially adapted for the sustenance of 
theological “babes!” To be told first to digest forty-three pro- 
positions concerning the nature of God, each of which embraced 
several distinct articles separately discussed and concluded in the 
eighty-three folios devoted to this branch of the subject ; then fifteen 
similar propositions regarding the nature of Ange/s, embracing articles 
such as these— 


Whether Angels can be in many places at the same time ; 
Whether many Angels can be in the same place at the same time; 
Whether Angels can move from place to place ; 

Whether in doing so they pass through the intermediate space ;} 


—then ten propositions regarding the Creation, consisting of an elabo- 
rate attempt to bring into harmony the work of the six days recorded 
in Genesis with medieval notions of astronomy; then forty-five 
propositions respecting the nature of man before and after the Fall, 
the physical condition of the human body in Paradise, the mode by 
which it was preserved immortal by eating of the tree of life, the 
place where man was created before he was placed in Paradise, Xe. ; 
and then having mastered the above subtle propositions, stated “ briefly 


(1) Summa, i. quest. 52, 53. 
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and clearly” in 216 of the aforesaid folio pages, to be told for his 
consolation and encouragement that he had now mastered not quite 
one-fifth part of this “ first book ” for beginners in theological study, 
and that these propositions, and more than five times as many, were 
to be regarded by him as the settled doctrine of the Catholic Church ! 
—what student could fail either to be crushed under the dead weight 
of such a creed, or to rise up like Samson, and bursting its green 
withes, discard and disown it altogether? 

No marvel that Erasmus was obliged to confess that in the process 
of further study of the works of Aquinas, his former high opinion 
had vanished*altogether.' He could understand now how it was that 
Colet could hardly control his indignation at the thought how the 
simple facts of Christianity had been corrupted by the admixture of 
the subtle philosophy of this “ best of the Schoolmen.” 

And yet we may well be free to own that Colet’s not unnatural 
hatred of the scholastic philosophy had blinded him in some degree 
to the personal merits of the early Schoolmen. Deeper know ledge of 
the history of their times, and study of the personal character at 
least of some of them, might have enabled him not only to temper his 
hatred, but even to recognise that they occupied in their day a stand- 
point not widely different altogether even from his own. But men’s 
knowledge of the circumstances in which their forefathers lived is 
limited indeed, and they are too apt to forget that what may be life- 
less and corrupting forms to-day, may have been the expressions of 
living realities when they first arose. 

Still, there can be little doubt that Colet’s hatred of what in his 
day was in truth a huge and bewildering mass of dreary and lifeless 
subtlety, was a just and righteous hatred. And though it took some 
time for Erasmus thoroughly to accept it, he could in after years, 
when Colet was no more, endorse, from the bottom of his heart, Colet’s 
advice to young theological students: “ Keep to the Bible and the 
Apostles’ Creed ; and let divines, if they like, dispute about the rest!” 


3. THe Psrupo-Dionysian Writtines. (1498.) 


Next to the New Testament itself, Colet naturally turned, in his 
revulsion, from the Schoolmen to the early fathers of the Christian 
Church. And it was natural also that among their works he should 
hold in the highest esteem those which appeared to be nearest in date 
to the Apostolic age. It happened that throughout the later middle ages 
the Pseudo-Dionysian writings were accepted by most as the genuine 
productions of Dionysius the Areopagite—/. e. of a disciple of St. 
Paul himself. It is conceivable, therefore, that Colet, falling into 
this current view, should regard the writings of the disciple with some 


(1) “Omnino decessit aliquid mew de illo existimatione.” (Eras. Op. iii. pt. 1, 458, F.) 
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degree of that interest and reverence with which he regarded those of 
the master. 

Accordingly Colet, when he came to lecture on the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, made use of these writings, and it is right that readers 
should know that he was led by his trust in them to mix up with his 
otherwise simple and earnest expositions, notions somewhat strange 
and mystic—drawn from the great work of Dionysius, “ Concerning 
Angels and the Celestial Hierarchy ”’—respecting the nature and 
and connection of things celestial and terrestrial—‘ thrones, domina- 
tions, virtues, powers,” and their differing “ order of glory.” 

Poor Colet, caught by the mystic warmth and earnestness of these 
spurious writings, when he had read them along with the genuine 
works of the early Church fathers during his continental tour,’ seems 
to have stumbled again upon the treatise, “De Angelis celestique 
Hierarchia,” at Oxford, and to have regarded the chance of again 
perusing it as one not lightly to be lost, for we find him devoting two 
or three days to the study of the work, and taking the pains to make 
a digest of its celestial arguments for the benefit of a friend.” 

It appears to have come into the hands of Colet and his friends 
about the time that they were deep in astronomical research. Young 
More always retained the love of astronomy which he probably was 
imbibing now. Linacre, too, was devoting himself to the translation 
of the great work of Proclus, “ De Sphera;”’ and Grocine afterwards 
wrote a preface, in the form of a letter to Aldus, the great printer of 
Venice, by whom it was at length published, in 1499, at the end of 
an edition of the “ Astronomi Veteres.” * The revolving chrystalline 
spheres of medizeval science were classed by the Schoolmen among 
“ things celestial ;’’ and as Luther stood in awe at their magic motions, 
as “no doubt done by some angel,”* so these Oxford students of 
reviving learning were led to draw strange fanciful analogies between 
their “ differing order of glory” and that of the celestial hierarchy of 
Dionysius. Thus it came to pass that Colet’s notes of his expositions 
on the Epistle to the Corinthians became disfigured with diagrams 
to illustrate these fancied analogies, and in the manuscript at Cam- 
bridge are followed by the digest already alluded to of the spurious 
work itself. 

Colet’s friend, Grocine, was so impressed with its genuineness and 
value that he consented to deliver a course of lectures upon it about 
this time, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. But having commenced his course 
by very strongly asserting its genuineness, and harshly condemning 





(1) Eras. Op. iii. 456, A. 

(2) MS. G.G. 4, 26, F. 157, et seq. 

(3) See Eras. Op. iii. p. 1263, and Id. p. 184, E. 

(4) Luther’s Table Talk “Of Astronomy and Astrology.” 
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those who were inclined to doubt, it chanced that as he proceeded with 
his lectures he became himself convinced by strong internal evidence 
that the work was spurious, and ‘being an honest man, seeking for 
truth, and not arguing for argument’s sake, was obliged candidly to 
confess the unpleasant discovery to his audience.' 

Whether Grocine was able to convince Colet of the truth of this, 
his maturer judgment, does not appear, or that any harm ever came 
to Colet from the mistake into which he had fallen. 


4. Discussion BETWEEN Erasmus anp Corer on “THe AGony IN 
THE GARDEN” AND ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE ScriPTURES (1498). 


On another occasion Colet and Erasmus were spending an afternoon 
together. Their conversation fell upon the agony of Christ in the 
garden. They soon, as usual, found that they did not agree. Erasmus, 
following the common explanation of the Schoolmen, saw only in the 
agony suffered by the Saviour that natural fear of a cruel death to 
which in his human nature he submitted as one of the incidents of 
humanity. It seemed to him that in His character as truly man, left 
for the moment unaided by his divinity, the prospect of the anguish 
in store for him might well wring from him that cry of fearful and 
trembling human nature, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me!” while the further words, “not my will but Thine be done,” 
proved, he thought, that He had not only felt, but conquered, this 
human fear and weakness. Erasmus further supported this view by 
adducing the commonly received scholastic distinction between what 
Christ felt as man and what he felt as God, alleging that it was only 
as man that he thus suffered. 

Colet dissented altogether from his friend’s opinion. It might be 
the commonly received interpretation of recent divines, but in spite 
of that he declared his own entire disapproval of it. Nothing could, 
he thought, be more inconsistent with the exceeding love of Christ 
than the supposition that, when it came to the point, he shrank in 
dread from that very death which he desired to die in his great love 
of men. It seemed utterly absurd, he said, to suppose that while so 
many martyrs have gone to torture and death patiently and even 
with joy—the sense of pain being lost in the abundance of their love 
—Christ, who was love itself, who came into the world for the very 
purpose of delivering guilty man by his own innocent death, should 
have shrunk either from the ignominy or from the bitterness of the 
cross. The sweat of great drops of blood, the exceeding sorrow even 
unto death, the touching entreaty to his Father that the cup might 


(1) Eras. Op. vi. 503, F; Annotations in loco, Acts xviii. Also see “ Declamatio adver- 
us censuram Facultatis Theol. Parisien.” Eras. Op. ix. 917. 
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pass from him—was all this to be attributed to the mere fear of 
death? Colet had rather set it down to anything but that. For it 
lies in the essence of love, he said; that it should cast out fear, turn 
sorrow into joy, think nothing of itself, sacrifice everything for 
others. It could not be that he who loved the human race more than 
any one else should be inconstant and fearful of the prospect of 
death! In confirmation of his view, he quoted St. Jerome, who 
alone, of all the Church fathers, had, he thought, shown true insight 
into the real cause of Christ’s agony in the garden. St. Jerome had 
attributed the Saviour’s prayer that the cup might pass from him, not 
to the fear of death, but to the sense felt by him of the awful guilt 
of the Jews, who by thus bringing about. that death which he desired 
to die for the salvation of all mankind, seemed to be bringing down 
destruction and ruin on themselves,—an anxiety and dread bitter 
enough, in Colet’s view, to wring from the Saviour the prayer that 
the cup might pass from him, and the drops of bloody sweat in 
the garden, seeing that it afterwards did wring from him, whilst per- 
fecting his eternal sacrifice on the cross, that other prayer for the very 
ministers of his torture, ‘Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!” Such was the view expressed by Colet in reply to 
Erasmus, and in opposition to the view which he was aware was 
generally received by scholastic divines. 

Whilst they were in the heat of the discussion it happened that 
Prior Charnock entered the room. Colet, with a delicacy of feeling 
which Erasmus afterwards appreciated, at once broke off the argu- 
ment, simply remarking as he took leave that he did not doubt 
that were his friend, when alone, to reconsider the matter with 
care and accuracy, their difference of opinion would not last very 
long. 

When Erasmus found himself quietly ensconced in his chambers, 
he at once followed Colet’s advice. He reconsidered Colet’s argu- 
ment and his own. He consulted his books. By far the most of the 
authorities, both fathers and Schoolmen, he found beyond dispute to 
be on his own side. And his reconsideration ended in his being the 
more convinced that he had himself been right and Colet wrong. 
Naturally finding it hard to yield when there was no occasion, and 
feeling sure that this time he had the best of the argument, he 
eagerly seized his pen, and with some parade, both of candour and 
learning, stated at great length what he thought might be said on 
both sides. After having written what, in type, would fill about fifty 
of these pages, he confidently wound up his long letter by saying, 
that, so far as he could see, he had demonstrated his own opinion to 
be consistent with that of the Schoolmen and most of the early 
fathers, and, whilst not contrary to nature, clearly consistent with 
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reason. But he knew, he said, to whom he was writing, and whether 
he had convinced Colet he could not tell. 

The reply of Colet was short and very characteristic of the man. 
«Your letter, most learned Erasmus, as it is very long, so also is 
it most eloquent and happy. It is a proof of a tenacious memory, and 
gives a faithful review of our discussion But it contains 
nothing to alter or detract from the opinions which I imbibed from 
St. Jerome I am unwilling, just now, to grapple with your 
letter as a whole. For I have neither leisure nor strength to do so 
at once, and without preparation. But I will attack the first part 
of it—your first line of battle as it were In the mean time do 
you patiently hear me, and let us both, if, when striking our flints 
together, any spark should fly out, eagerly catch at it. For we seek, 
not for victory in argument, but for ¢ruth, which perchance may 
be elicited by the clash of argument with argument, as sparks are by 
the clashing of steel against steel!” 

Erasmus, at the commencement of his long letter, feeling, perhaps, 
that after all there might be some truth in Colet’s view not embraced 
in his own, had fallen back upon the strange theory, already alluded to 
as held by scholastic divines, that the words of the Scriptures, because 
ef their magic sacredness and absolute inspiration, might properly 
be interpreted in several distinct senses. ‘Nothing (he had said) 
forbids our drawing various meanings out of the wonderful riches 
af the sacred text, so as to render the same passage in more than 
one way. I know that according to Job, ‘the word of God is 
manifold.’ I know that the manna did not taste alike to all. But 
if you so embrace your opinion that you condemn and reject the 
received opinion, then I freely dissent from you.” 

This was the first line of battle which Colet, in his letter, declared 
that he would at once attack. It was a notion of Scripture inter- 
pretation altogether foreign to his own. He yielded to none in his 
admiration of the wonderful fulness and richness of the Scriptures. 
He had made it the chief matter of his remark to the priest who 
had called on him during the winter vacation of 1496-7, and had 
written to the Abbot of Winchcombe an account of the priest’s 
visit, in order to press the same point upon him. But from the 
method adopted in his exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles it is clear 
that he did not hold the theory of uniform verbal inspiration which 
virtually ignored the human element in Scripture round which had 
grown like a fungus this still stranger theory of the manifold senses 
of Scripture, and upon which alone it could be at all logically held. 

So now, brought face to face with this theory by Erasmus’s mention 
of it, he boldly replied, that however generally it might be accepted, 


he could not assent to it. It was not that he was unwilling to grant 
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the fulness of the Scriptures—he, more than other men, admired 
their overflowing fulness—but in his view that fulness consisted 
not in their bearing many senses, but in their bearing only one sense, 
and that an entirely true one. What if from the simple, divine, 
and truth-speaking words of the Scriptures of the Spirit of Truth, 
whether heard or read, many and various persons draw many and 
varying senses? He set that down, he said, not to the richness of 
the Scriptures, but to the sterility of men’s minds, and their inca- 
pacity of getting at the pure and simple truth. If they could but 
reach that, they would as completely agree as now they differ. He 
then remarked how mysterious the inspiration of the Scriptures was ; 
how the Spirit seemed to him, by reason of its majesty, to have a 
peculiar method of its own, singularly absolute and free, blowing 
where it lists, making prophets of whom it will, yet so that the 
spirit of the prophets is subject to the prophets. He repeated in 
conclusion that he admired the fulness of the Scriptures, not because 
each word may be construed in several senses—that would be want 
of fulness—but because “ quot sententize totidem sint verba, et quot 
verba, tot sententiz.” Having said this, he was ready to descend into 
the arena, and to join battle with Erasmus on the matter in dispute, 
but he could not do so now ; he was called away by other engagements, 
and must end his letter for the present.’ 

The letters which followed, in which Colet further pursued the 
subject of the Agony in the Garden, have unfortunately been lost. 
But enough remains to give by a passing glimpse some idea of the 
pleasant colloquies and earnest converse, both by mouth and letter, 
in which the happy months of 1498 glided swiftly by. 


5. CoRRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CoLET AND ERASMUS ON THE 
Intention or Erasmus To LEAVE OxrForp (1498-9). 


The winter vacation had once again dispersed for awhile the circle 
of Oxford students. Colet had probably gone up to London to spend 
Christmas at his paternal home. Erasmus having, it would seem, 
some friend at Court, had joined the royal party, probably spending 
Christmas at Woodstock or some other hunting station. He was at 
first delighted with Court manners and field sports, and in a letter? 
written about this time he jocosely told a Parisian friend that the 
Erasmus whom he once had known was now a hunter, and his manners 
polished up into those of an experienced courtier. He was greatly 
struck, he added, with the beauty and grace of the English ladies, 


(1) For the whole matter of the foregoing section see “ Disputatio de Tedio et 
Pavore Christi.”’ Eras. Op. v. pp. 1266-1294, 
(2) Eras. Op. iii. pt. 1, Epist. xv. Erasmus Fausto Andrelino. 
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and urged him to let nothing less than the gout hinder his coming to 
England. 

But while Court life might captivate at first, Erasmus had soon 
found out that its glitter was not gold. As the wolf in the fable lost 
his relish for the dainties and delicate fare of the house-dog when he 
saw the mark of the collar on his neck, so when Erasmus had seen 
how little of freedom and how much of bondage there was in. the 
courtier’s life, he had left it with disgust; choosing rather to return 
to Oxford to share the more congenial society of what students might 
be found there during these vacation weeks, than to remain longer 
with “fettered courtiers.” He was waiting only for time and tide 
to return to Paris. At present the weather was too rough for so bad 
a sailor; and owing to the reported escape of Perkin Warbeck, it was 
difficult to obtain the needful permission to leave the realm. 

The thought that Erasmus was so soon to leave Oxford was one 
which troubled Colet’s vacation thoughts. To be left alone at 
Oxford again to fight his way single-handed (for More, too, was called 
home by his father to commence his studies at the inns of court), was 
to him a by no means cheering prospect. But his saddest feeling 
was one not merely of sorrow at parting with his two best friends— 
it was a feeling of disappointment. He had hoped for more than he 
had found in Erasmus. That he could have won over Erasmus all 
at once to his own views and plans he had never dreamed. The 
scholar had his own bent of mind, and of course his own plans. Such 
was his love of learning for its own sake, that he was bent on con- 
stant and persevering study ; and his stay at Oxford he looked upon 
merely as one step of the ladder, valuable chiefly because it led to the 
next. But Colet longed for fellowship. In his friend he had sought, 
and in some measure found, fellow-feeling. But feeling and action 
to him were too closely linked to make that all he wanted. Fellow- 
feeling was to him but a half-hearted thing, unless it ripened into 
fellow-work ; and he had hoped for this in Erasmus. He had pur- 
posely left Erasmus to find out his views and to discern his spirit by 
degrees. He had not tried to force him in anywise. He had shown 
his wisdom in this. But now that Erasmus talked of leaving Oxford, 
it was Colet’s duty to speak out. He could not let him go without 
one last appeal. He therefore wrote to him, telling him plainly of 
his disappointment. He urged him to remain at Oxford. He urged 
him, once for all, to come out boidly, as he himself had done, and 
to do his part in the great work of restoring that old and true theology 
of Christ, solong obscured by the subtle webs of the Schoolmen, in its 
pristine brightness and dignity. What could he do more noble than 
this? There was plenty of room for both of them. He himself was 
doing his best to expound the New Testament. Why should not 
Erasmus take some book of the Old Testament, say Genesis or Isaiah, 
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and expound it, as he had done the Epistles of St. Paul? If he 
could not make up his mind to do this at once, Colet urged that, as 
a temporary alternative, he should lecture on some secular branch 
of study. Anything was better than that he should leave Oxford 
altogether. 

Erasmus received this letter soon after his return from his short 
experience of Court life. The tone of disappointment and almost 
reproof pervading it Erasmus felt was undeserved on his part, yet 
it evidently made a deep impression upon him. Looking back upon 
his intercourse with Colet at Oxford, he must have seen how much 
it had done to change his views, and felt how powerfully Colet’s 
influence had worked upon him. Yet he knew how far his views 
were from being matured like Colet’s, and how foolish it would be to 
begin publicly to teach before his own mind was fully made up. He 
knew that Colet had brought him over very much to his way of 
thinking, and he was ready to confess himself a disciple of Colet’s ; 
but he must digest what he had learned, and make it thoroughly his 
own, before he could publicly teach it. Perhaps he might one day 
be able to join Colet in his work at Oxford, but he thought, and 
probably wisely, that the time had not yet come. This at least may 
be gathered from his reply to Colet’s letter. With some abridg- 
ments and omissions it may be translated thus :— 


Erasmus to Colet. 


. . « '“TIn what you say as to your dislike to the modern race of divines, 
who spend their lives in mere logical tricks and sophistical cavils, in very truth 
I entirely agree with you. 

“Not that, valuing as I do all branches of study, I condemn the studies of 
these men, as such, but that when they alone are pursued, to the exclusion of more 
ancient and elegant literature, they seem to me to be calculated to make men 
sciolists and contentious; whether they can make men wise I leave to others. For 
they draw out the mental powers into a dry and biting subtlety, without infusing 
any vigour or spirit into the mind. And the greatest of all theology, the queen 
of all literature—so venerable, full, and richly eloquent—these men pollute with 
the babble and the filth of their obscenest language. What was so easy to the 
comprehension of the old divines, they clog with some subtlety or other, thus in- 
volving everything in obscurity while they try to explain it. It is thus that we 
see that Theology, which was once most venerable and full of majesty, now almost 
dumb, poor, and shrivelled. 

“‘In the mean time we are allured by a never-satiated appetite for strife. One 
dispute gives rise to another, till with wonderful eagerness we fight about nothing. 
Then, lest we should seem to have added nothing to the discoveries of the old 
divines, we audaciously lay down certain positive rules according to which God 
might have performed his mysteries, when sometimes it might be better for us to 
believe that a thing was done, leaving the question of how it was done to the 
omnipotence of God. So, too, for the sake of showing our ingenuity, we some- 
times discuss questions which pious ears can hardly bear to hear ; as, for instance, 





(1) Eras. Op. v. 1263. 
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when it is asked whether the Almighty could have taken upon him the nature of 
the devil or of an ass. 

Besides all this, in our times those in general apply themselves to the study of 
theology, the chief of all studies, who by reason of their obtuseness and lack of 
sense are hardly fit for any study at all. But I say this not of learned and upright 
professors of theology, whom I highly respect and venerate, but of that sordid and 
haughty pack of divines who count all learning as worthless except their own. 

“Wherefore, my dear Colet, in having joined battle with this redoubtable race 
of men for the restoration, in its pristine brightness and dignity, of that old and true 
theology whieh they have obscured by their subtleties, you have in very truth 
engaged in a work in many ways of the highest honour—a work of devotion to 
the cause of Theology, and of the greatest advantage to all students, and especially 
the students of this flourishing University of Oxford. Still, to speak the truth, it 
is a work of great difficulty, and one sure to excite ill-will. Your learning and 
energy will, however, conquer every difficulty, and your magnanimity will easily 
overlook ill-will. There are not a few, even among divines themselves, both able 
and willing to aid your honest endeavours. There is no one, indeed, who would 
not give you a hand, since there is not even a doctor in this celebrated University 
who has not given attentive audience to your public readings on the’ Epistles of 
St. Paul, now of three years’ standing. And which is the most praiseworthy in 
this, their modesty in not being ashamed to learn from a young man without 
doctor’s degree, or your remarkable learning, eloquence, and_integrity of life, which 
they have thought worthy of such honour ? 

“‘T do not wonder that you should put your shoulder under so great a burden, 
for you are able to bear it, but I do wonder greatly that you should call me, who 
am nothing of a man, into the fellowship of so glorious a work. For you exhort 
—yes, you almost reproachfully urge me that by expounding either the ancient 
Moses or the eloquent Isaiah in the same way as you have expounded St. Paul. I 
should try, as you say, to kindle up the studies of this University, now chilled by 
these winter months. But I, who have learned to live in solitude, know well 
how imperfectly I am furnished for such a task, nor do I lay claim to sufficient 
learning to justify my undertaking it. Nor do I judge that I have strength of 
mind enough to enable me to sustain the ill-will of so many men stoutly maintaining 
theirown ground. Matters of this kind require not a tyro, but a practised general. 
Nor can you rightly call me immodest in refusing to do what I should be far 
more immodest to attempt. You act, my dear Colet, in this matter as wisely as 
they who (as Plautus says) ‘demand water from a rock.’ With what face can I 
teach what I myself have not learned? Shall I kindle the chilled warmth of 
others while altogether trembling and shivering myself ? 

“But you say you expected this of me, and now you complain that you were 
wrong. You should rather blame yourself than me for this. For I have not 
deceived you. I have neither promised nor held out any prospect of any such 
thing. But you have deceived yourself in not believing me when I told you truly 
what I meant to do. 

“ Nor indeed did I come here to teach poetry and rhetoric, for these ceased to be 
pleasant to me when they ceased to be necessary. I refuse this task because it 
does not come up to my purpose, the other because it is beyond my strength. 
You unjustly blame me in the one case, my dear Colet, because I never intended 
to follow the profession of what are called secular studies. As to the other, you 
exhort me in vain, as I know myself to be too unfit for it. But even though I 
were most fit, still it must not be. For soon I must return to Paris. 

“Tn the mean time, whilst I am detained here, partly by the winter, and partly 
because departure from England is forbidden, owing to the flight of some general, 
I have betaken myself to this famous University that I might rather spend two or 
three months with men of your class than with those fettered courtiers. 
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“ Be it, indeed, far from me to oppose your glorious and sacred labours. On the 
contrary, I will promise (since not fitted as yet to be a coadjutor) sedulously to 
encourage and further them. For the rest, whenever I feel that I have the requi- 
site firmness and strength I will join you, and by your side, and in theological 
teaching, I will zealously engage, if not in successful at least in earnest labour. 
In the mean time, nothing could be more delightful to me than that we should go 
on as we have begun, whether daily by word of mouth, or by letter, discussing the 
meaning of Holy Scripture. 

“Vale mi Colete. 

“The most courteous prior, Richard Charnock, my host and our common friend, 
wishes you good health. From Oxford, from the College of the Canons of the 
Order of St. Augustine, commonly called the College of St. Mary.”? 


6. Erasmus anp More norH Leave Oxrorp (1499). 


The intentions expressed by Erasmus in the letter just quoted 
were soon carried out. And when, before many weeks were passed, 
Colet returned to Oxford, at the close of the winter vacation of 
1498-9, to commence another series of his lectures, he found himself 
alone ; the little group of friends scattered to the winds. 

Young More does not seem to have returned to Oxford after this 
winter vacation. He had spent but two years at the University, 
and was now only nineteen. Yet in the utilitarian view of his father 
he had spent time enough at College. The lawyer had watched his 
son with a jealous eye, and had kept a tight rein upon him throughout, 
lest he should fall into loose habits, and yield to the temptations of 
youth. To such an extent had he carried his system of parental 
espionage that even when young More’s boots wore out he was not 
allowed to buy new ones without first consulting his father. And so 
far as can be traced, this stern discipline did not fail of its end. But 
there was another snare from which parental anxiety was not able 
wholly to preserve him. The influence of Colet and Erasmus was 
not needed to draw such a mind as his out of conventional paths into 
the pursuit of that “new learning” for which Oxford was becoming 
famous. He accordingly had begun to show symptoms of fondness 
for the study of the Greek language and literature, and might be 
guilty even of preferring the philosophy of the Greeks to that of the 
Schoolmen. This was treading on dangerous ground, and it seemed 
to the anxious parent high time that a stop should be put to new- 
fangled and fascinating studies, the use of which to a lawyer he could 
not discern. So somewhat abruptly he took young More away from 
the University, and had him at once entered as a student at the Inns 


of Court.2, Thus More and Erasmus both deserted Colet at the same 
time. 


(1) Erasmus Johanni Coleto. Eras. Op. v. 1263. 

(2) “Sic voluit pater qui eum ad Greecarum literarum et Philosophie studium omni 
subsidio destituit, ut ad istud (ic. English Law) induceret.’”’ (Stapleton’s “Tres Thome,’ 
Colon. 1612 ed., p. 168, chap. ii.) 
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The next glimpse we obtain of them is their proceeding together 
to pay a visit to Lord Montjoy at his country seat at Greenwich, 
where, the Royal nursery being not far from the place, under More’s 
auspices, Erasmus, preparatory to his leaving England, was duly 
introduced to all the junior branches of the Royal family, from Prince 
Henry, afterwards Henry VIII., down to the baby Prince Edmund 
in arms.’ 

Here at Greenwich the two friends parted—More to bury himself 
in legal studies at the Inns of Court; Erasmus to embark at Dover 
for France with the ultimate intention of proceeding to Italy, for, 
thanks to the kind bounty of his English friends, he had now golden 
crowns enough in his purse to bring the fulfilment of this long 
cherished dream within the range of probability. 

Thus, in the spring of 1449, the happy intercourse of the three 
friends at Oxford came to an end—one might be tempted almost 
to say to an wrtimely end. For had Erasmus stayed at Oxford but 
another year or two, Colet might, perhaps, have made him fully his 
own, and then what conquests might not Colet and he have achieved 
together! Young More, too, must in that case surely have thrown 
in his lot with theirs; the natural bent of his mind, strengthened 
by a few months’ more of Colet’s silent influence, must surely have 
overcome his father’s strong utilitarian prejudices. He, too, might 
thus have become a fellow-worker with Colet and Erasmus at Oxford 
instead of a lawyer at Lincoln’s Inn. But, however Colet may have 
longed that it might be so, it was not so to be. 

The three friends had evidently each a separate path of his own. 
Their nature and natural gifts were, indeed, singularly different. 
They had been brought together only for one short year at Oxford, 
as it were by chance, and now again their spheres of life seemed 
likely to lay wide apart. How could it be otherwise? Was then 
the influence of Colet, exerted with so delicate and wise a tact during 
this year of college life, all thrown away ? 

Freperic SEEBOHM. 


(1) See the mention of this incident in Erasmus’s letter to Botzem, printed as “ Cata- 
logus Omnium Erasmi Roterodami lucubrationum ipso autore,” 1523. Basil, fol. A, B. 
reprinted by Jortin, app. 418, 419. 
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Cuarrer XXIII. 


FIRST HOURS OF THE FLIGHT. 


Virtort slept on like an outworn child, while Giacinta nodded over 
her, and started, and wondered what embowelled mountain they 
might be passing through, so cold was the air and thick the darkness ; 
and wondered more at the old face of dawn, which appeared to know 
nothing of her agitation. But morning was better than night, and 
she ceased counting over her sins forwards and backwards ; adding 
comments on them, excusing some and admitting the turpitude of 
others, with “Oh! I was naughty, padre mio! I was naughty :*’— 
she huddled them all into one of memory’s spare sacks, and tied the 
neck of it, that they should keep safe for her father-confessor. At 
such times, after a tumult of the blood, women have tender delight 
in one another’s beauty. Giacinta doated on the marble cheek, 
upturned on her lap, with the black unbound locks slipping across it; 
the braid of the coronal of hair loosening ; the chance flitting move- 
ment of. the little pearly dimple that lay at the edge of the bow of 
the joined lips, like the cradling hollow of adream. At whiles it 
would twitch ; yet the dear eyelids continued sealed. Looking at 
shut eyelids when you love the eyes beneath, is more or less a teazing 
mystery that draws down your mouth to kiss them. Their lashes 
seem to answer you in some way with infantine provocation ; and 
fine eyelashes upon a face bent sideways, suggest a kind of internal 
smiling. Giacinta looked till she could bear it no longer; she kissed 
the cheek, and crooned over it, gladdened by a sense of jealous 
possession when she thought of the adored thing her mistress had been. 
over-night. One of her hugs awoke Vittoria, who said, “Shut my 
window, mother,” and slept again fast. Giacinta saw that they were 
nearer to the mountains. Mountain-shadows were thrown out, and 
long lank shadows of cypresses that climbed up reddish-yellow undu- 
lations, told of the sun coming. The sun threw a blaze of light inte 
the carriage. He shone like a good friend, and helped Giacinta to 
think, as she had already been disposed to imagine, that the machinery 
by which they had been caught out of Milan was amicable magic 
after all, and not to be screamed at. The sound medicine of sleep 
and sunlight was restoring livelier colour to her mistress. Giacinta 
hushed her now, but Vittoria’s eyes opened, and settled on her, full 
of repose. 

“ What are you thinking about ?” she asked. 

“Signorina, my own, I was thinking whether those people I see 
on the hill-sides are as fond of coffee as I am.” 

Vittoria sat up and tumbled questions out headlong, pressing her 
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eyes and ,athering her senses ; she shook with a few convulsions, but 
shed no tears. It was rather the discomfort of their position than 
any vestige of alarm which prompted Giacinta to project her head 
and interrogate the coachman and chasseur. She drew back, saying, 
“ Holy Virgin! they are Germans. We are to stop in half-an-hour.” 
With that she put her hands to use in arranging and smoothing 
Vittoria’s hair and dress—the dress of Camilla—of which triumphant 
heroine Vittoria felt herself an odd little ghost now. She changed 
her seat that she might look towards Milan. A letter was spied 
fastened with a pin to one of the cushions. She opened it, and read 
in pencil-writing :— 

“Go quietly. You have done all that you could do for good or for 
ill. The carriage will take you to a safe place, where you will soon 
see your friends, and hear the news. Wait till you reach Meran. 
You will see a friend from England. Avoid the lion’s jaw a second 
time. Here you compromise everybody. Submit, or your friends 
will take you for a mad girl. Be satisfied. Jt is an Austrian who 
rescues you. Think yourself no longer appointed to put match to 
powder. Drown yourself if a second frenzy comes. I feel 1 could 
still love your body if the obstinate soul were out of it. You know 
who it is that writes. I might sign ‘ Michiella’ to this: I have a 
sympathy with her anger at the provoking Camilla. Addio! From 
La Scala.” 

The lines read as if Laura were simatng them. Wrapping her 
cloak across the silken opera garb, Vittoria leaned back passively 
until the carriage stopped at a village inn, where Giacinta made speedy 
arrangements to satisfy as far as possible her mistress’s queer predilec- 
tion for bathing her whole person daily in cold water. The house- 
hold service of the inn recovered from the effort to assist her 
sufficiently to produce hot coffee and sweet bread, and new green- 
streaked stracchino, the cheese of the district, which was the morning 
meal of the fugitives. Giacinta, who had never been so thirsty in 
her life, became intemperately refreshed, and was seized by the fatal 
desire to do something : to do what she could not tell; but chancing 
to see that her mistress had silken slippers on her feet, she protested 
loudly that stouter foot-gear should be obtained for her, and ran out 
to circulate inquiries concerning a shoemaker who might have a pair 
of country overshoes for sale. She returned to say that the coachman 
and his comrade, the German chasseur, were drinking and watering 
their horses, and were not going to start until after a rest of two 
hours, and that she proposed to walk to a small Bergamasc town 
within a couple of miles of the village, where the shoes could be 
obtained, and perhaps a stuff to replace the silken dress. Receiving 
consent, Giacinta whispered, “ A man ‘outside wishes to speak to you, 
signorina. Don’t be frightened. He pounced on me at the end of 
the village, and had as little breath to speak as a boy in love. He 
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was behind us all last night on the carriage. He mentioned you by 
name. He is quite commonly dressed, but he’s a gallant gentleman, 
and exactly like our signor Carlo. My dearest lady, he’ll be company 
for you while I am absent. May I beckon him to come into the 
room ?” 

Vittoria supposed at once that this was a smoothing of the way for 
the entrance of her lover and her joy. She stood up, letting all her 
strength go that he might the more justly take her and cherish her. 
But it was not Carlo who entered. So dead fell her baffled hope that 
her face was repellent with the effort she made to support herself. 
He said, “I address the signorina Vittoria. I am a relative of 
Countess Ammiani. My name is Angelo Guidascarpi. Last night I 
was evading the sbirri in this disguise by the private door of La Scala, 
from which I expected Carlo to come forth. I saw him seized in 
mistake for me. I jumped up on the empty box seat behind your 
carriage. Before we entered the village I let myself down. If I am 
seen and recognised, I am lost, and great evil will befall Countess 
Ammiani and her son; but if they are unable to confront Carlo and 
me, my escape ensures his safety.” 

“What can I do?” said Vittoria. 

He replied, “Shall I answer you by telling you what I have 
done ?”’ 

“You need not, signore.” 

“ Enough that I want to keep a sword fresh for my country. I am 
at your mercy, signorina; and I am without anxiety. I heard the 
chasseur saying at the door of La Scala that he had the night pass 
for the city gates and orders for the Tyrol. Once in the Tyrol I leap 
into Switzerland. I should have remained in Milan, but nothing will 
be done there yet, and quiet cities are not homes for me.” 

Vittoria began to admit the existence of his likeness to her lover, 
though it seemed to her a guilty weakness that she should see it. 

“ Will nothing be done in Milan?” was her first eager question. 

“ Nothing, signorina, or I should be there, and safe.” 

“What, signore, do you require me to help you in?” 

“‘Say-that I am your servant.” 

“ And take you with me?” 

“Such is my petition.” 

“Ts the case very urgent ?” 

“Hardly more, as regards myself, than a sword lost to Italy if I 
am discovered. But, signorina, from what Countess Ammiani has 
told me, I believe that you will some day be my relative likewise. 
Therefore, I appeal not only to a charitable lady, but to one of my 
own family.” 

Vittoria reddened. ‘All that I can do I will do.” 

Angelo had to assure her that Carlo’s release was certain the 
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moment his identity was established. She breathed gladly, saying, 
“JT wonder at it all very much. I do not know where they are carry- 
ing me, but I think I am in friendly hands. I owe you a duty. You 
will permit me to call you Beppo till our journey ends.” 

They were attracted to the windows by a noise of a horseman 
drawing rein under it, whose imperious shout for the innkeeper 
betrayed the soldier’s habit of exacting prompt obedience from 
civilians, though there was no military character in his attire. The 
innkeeper and his wife came out to the summons, and then both 
made way for the chasseur in attendance on Vittoria. With this 
man the cavalier conversed. 

“ Have you had food?” said Vittoria. “I have some money that 
will serve for both of us three days. Go, and eat and drink. Pay 
for us both.” 

She gave him her purse. He received it with a grave servitorial 
bow, and retired. 

Soon afterwards the chasseur brought up a message. Herr 
Johannes requested that he might have the honour of presenting 
his homage to her: it was imperative that he should see her. She 
nodded. Her first glance at Herr Johannes assured her of his being 
one of the officers whom she had seen on the stage last night, and 
she prepared to act her part. Herr Johannes desired her to recall 
to mind his introduction to her by the Signor Antonio-Pericles at 
the house of the maestro, Rocco Ricci. “It is true; pardon me,” 
said Vittoria. 

He informed her that she had surpassed herself at the opera ; 
so much so that he and many other Germans had been completely 
conquered by her. Hearing, he said, that she was to be pursued, 
he took horse and galloped all night on the route towards Schloss 
Sonnenberg, whither, as it had been whispered to him, she was 
flying, in order to counsel her to lie perdu for a short space, and subse- 
quently to conduct her to the schloss of the amiable duchess. Vittoria 
thanked him, but stated humbly that she preferred to travel alone. 
He declared that it was impossible; that she was precious to the 
world of art, and must on no account be allowed to run into peril. 
Vittoria tried to assert her will; she found it unstrung. She 
thought, besides, that this disguised officer, with the ill-looking eyes 
running into one, might easily, since he had heard her, be a devotee 
of her voice; and it flattered her yet more to imagine him as a 
capture from the enemy—a vanquished subservient Austrian. She 
had seen him come on horseback; he had evidently followed her ; 
and he knew what she now understood must be her destination. 
Moreover, Laura had underlined “ i¢ is an Austrian who rescues you.” 
This man perchance was the Austrian. His precise manner of 
speech demanded an extreme repugnance, if it was to be resisted ; 
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Vittoria’s reliance upon her own natural fortitude was much too 
secure for her to encourage the physical revulsions which certain 
hard faces of men create in the hearts of young women. 

“ Was all quiet in Milan?” she asked. 

“ Quiet as a pillow,” he said. 

“ And will continue to be?” 

“ Not a doubt of it.” 

“ Why is there not a doubt of it, signore ?” 

“You beat us Germans on one field. On the other you have no 
chance. But you must lose no time. The Croats are on your track. 
I have ordered out the carriage.” 

The mention of the Croats struck her fugitive senses with a panic. 

“T must wait for my maid,” she said, attempting to deliberate. 

“Ha! you have a maid: of course you have! Where is your 
maid ? ” 


“She ought to have returned by this time. If not, she is on the 
road.” 

“On the road? Good; we will pick up the maid on the road. 
We have not a minute to spare. Lady, I am your obsequious 
servant. Hasten out, I beg of you. I was taught at my school that 
minutes are not to be wasted. Those Croats have been drinking and 
what not on the way, or they would have been here before this. 
You ean’t rely on Italian innkeepers to conceal you.” 

“ Signore, are you a man of honour ?” 

“ Tllustrious lady, I am.” 

She listened simply to the response without giving heed to the 
prodigality of gesture. The necessity for flight now that Milan was 
announced as lying quiet, had become her sole thought. Angelo 
was standing by the carriage. 

“ What man is this?” said Herr Johannes frowning. 

“ He is my servant,” said Vittoria. 

“ My dear good lady, you told me your servant was a maid. This 
will never do. We can’t have him.” 

“‘ Excuse me, signore, I never travel without him.” 

“Travel! This is not a case of travelling, but running; and 
when you run, if you are in earnest about it, you must fling away 
your baggage and arms.” 

Herr Johannes tossed out his moustache to right and left, and 
stamped his foot. He insisted that the man should be left behind. 

“ Off, sir! back to Milan, or elsewhere,” he cried. 

“‘ Beppo, mount on the box,” said Vittoria. 

Her command was instantly obeyed. Herr Johannes looked her 
in the face. ‘You are very decided, my dear lady.”” He seemed to 
have lost his own decision, but handing Vittoria in, he drew a long 


cigar from his breast-pocket, lit it, and mounted beside the coachman. 
The chasseur had disappeared. 
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Vittoria entreated that a general look-out should be kept for 
Giacinta. The road was straight up an ascent, and she had no fear 
that her maid would not be seen. Presently there was a view of the 
violet domes of a city. “Is it Bergamo ?—is it Brescia?” she 
longed to ask, thinking of her Bergamasc and Brescian friends, and 
of those two places famous for the bravery of their sons: one being 
especially dear to her, as the birthplace of a genius of melody, whose 
blood was in her veins. ‘Did he look on these mulberry trees ?—did 
he look on these green-grassed valleys?—did he hear these 
falling waters?” she asked herself, and clothed her spirit with 
reverential thoughts of him and with his music. She saw sadly 
that they were turning from the city. A little ball of paper 
was shot into her lap. She opened it and read: “ An officer of the 
cavalry.— Beppo.” She put her hand out of the window to signify 
that she was awake to the situation. Her anxiety, however, began 
to fret. No sight of Giacinta was to be had in any direction. Her 
mistress commenced chiding the garrulous creature, and did so until 
she pitied her, when she accused herself of cowardice, for she was in- 
capable of calling out to the coachman to stop. The rapid motion 
subdued such energy as remained to her, and she willingly allowed 
her hurried feelings to rest on the faces of rocks impending over long 
ravines, and of perched old castles and white villas and sub-Alpine 
herds. She burst from the fascination as froin a dream, but only to 
fall into it again, reproaching her weakness, and saying, “ What a 
thing am I!” When she did make her voice heard by Herr 
Johannes and the coachman, she was nervous and ashamed, and met 
the equivocating pacification of the reply with an assent half-way, 
though she was far from comprehending the consolation she supposed 
that it was meant to convey. She put out her hand to communicate 
with Beppo. Another ball of pencilled writing answered to it. She 
read: ‘“ Keep watch on this Austrian. Your maid is two hours in 
the rear. Refuse to be separated from me. My life is at your ser- 
vice.—BeEppo.” 

Vittoria made her final effort to get a resolve of some sort; ending 
it with a compassionate exclamation over poor Giacinta. The girl 
could soon find her way back to Milan. On the other hand, the far- 
ther from Milan, the less the danger to Carlo’s relative, in whom she 
now perceived a stronger likeness to her lover. She sank back in 
the carriage and closed her eyes. Though she smiled at the vanity 
of forcing sleep in this way, sleep came. Her healthy frame seized 
its natural medicine to rebuild her after the fever of recent days. 

She slept till the rocks were purple, and rose-purple mists were in 
the valleys. The stopping of the carriage aroused her. They were 
at the threshold of a large wayside hostelry, fronting a slope of forest 
and a plunging brook. Whitecoats in all attitudes leaned about the 
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door; she beheld the inner court full of them. Herr Johannes was 
ready to hand her to the ground. He said: ‘ You have nothing to 
fear. These fellows are on the march to Cremona. Perhaps it will 
be better if you are served up in your chamber. You will be called 
early in the morning.” 

She thanked him, and felt grateful. ‘“ Beppo, look to yourself,” 
she said, and ran to her retirement. 

“JT fancy that’s about all that you are fit for,’ Herr Johannes 
remarked, with his eyes on the impersonator of Beppo, who bore 
the scrutiny carelessly, and after seeing that Vittoria had left nothing 
on the carriage-seats, directed his steps towards the kitchen as 
became his functions. Herr Johannes beckoned to a Tyrolese maid- 
servant, of whom Beppo had asked his way. She gave her name as 
Katchen. 

“ Katchen, Katchen, my sweet chuck,” said Herr Johannes, “ here 
are ten florins for you, in silver, if you will get me the handkerchief 
of that man: you have just stretched your finger out for him.’’, 

According to the common Austrian reckoning of them, Herr 
Johannes had adopted the right method for ensuring the devotion 
of the maidens of Tyrol. She responded with an amazed gulp of her 
mouth and a grimace of acquiescence. Ten florins in silver shortened 
the migratory term of the mountain girl by full three months. 
Herr Johannes asked her the hour when the officers in command had 
supper, and deferred his own meal till that time. Katchen set about 
earning her money. With any common Beppo it would have been 
easy enough—simple barter for a harmless kiss. But this Beppo 
appeared inaccessible ; he was so courtly and so reserved; nor is 
a maiden of Tyrol a particularly skilled seductress. The supper of 
the officers was smoking on the table, when Herr Johannes presented 
himself among them, and very soon the inn was shaken with an 
uproar of greeting. Kitchen found Beppo listening at the door 
of the salle. She clapped her hands upon him to drag him away. 

“ What right have you to be leaning your head there ?” she said, 
and threatened to make his proceedings known. Beppo had no 
jewel to give, little money to spare. He had just heard Herr 
Johannes welcomed among the officers by a name that half paralysed 
him. “ You shall have anything you ask of me if you will find me 
out in a couple of hours,” he said. Kitchen nodded truce for that 
period, and saw her home in the Oberinnthal still nearer—twelve 
mountain goats and a cow her undisputed property. She found him 
out, though he had strayed through the court of the inn, and down a 
hanging garden to the borders of a torrent that drenched the air 
and sounded awfully in the dark ravine below. He embraced her 
very mildly. “One scream and you go,” he said; she felt the saving 
hold of her feet plucked from her, with all the sinking horror, and 
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bit her under lip, as if keeping in the scream with bare stitches. 
When he released her she was perfectly mastered. ‘You do play 
tricks,” she said, and quaked. 

“T play no tricks. Tell me at what hour these soldiers march.” 

« At two in the morning.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, silly child: you’re safe if you obey me. At 
what time has our carriage been ordered ? ” 

“ At four.” 

“Now, swear to do this:—rouse my mistress at a quarter past 
two: bring her down to me.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Kitchen, eagerly : “give me your handkerchief, 
and she will follow me. Ido swear; that I do; by big St. Christo- 
pher! who’s painted on the walls of our house at home.” 

Beppo handed her sweet silver, which played a lively tune for 
her temporarily-vanished cow and goats. Peering at her features in 
the starlight, he let her take the handkerchief from his pocket. 

“Oh! what have you got in there?” she said. 

He laid his finger across her mouth, bidding her return to the 
house. 

“Dear Heaven!” Katchen went in murmuring; “would I have 
gone out to that soft-looking young man if I had known he was a 
devil.” 

Angelo Guidascarpi was aware that an officer without responsibility 
never sleeps faster than when his brothers-in-arms have to be obedient 
to the reveillée. At two in the morning the bugle rang out ; many 
lighted cigars were flashing among the dark passages of the inn; the 
whitecoats were disposed in marching order; hot coffee was hastily 
swallowed ; the last stragglers from the stables, the outhouses, the 
court, and the straw beds under roofs of rock, had gathered to the 
main body. The march set forward. A pair of officers sent a shout 
up to the drowsy windows, “Good luck to you, Weisspriess!” 
Angelo descended from the concealment of the opposite trees, where 
he had stationed himself to watch the departure. The inn was like 
a sleeper who has turned over. He made Kitchen bring him bread 
and slices of meat and a flask of wine, which things found a place in 
his pockets; and paying for his mistress and himself, he awaited 
Vittoria’s foot on the stairs. When Vittoria came she asked no 
questions, but said to Kitchen, “ You may kiss me;” and Kitchen 
began crying ; she believed that they were lovers daring everything 
for love. 

“You have a clear start of an hour and a half. Leave the high- 
road then, and turn left through the forest and ask for Bormio. If 
you reach Tyrol, and come to Silz, tell people that you know Katchen 
Giesslinger, and they will be kind to you.” 

So saying, she let them out into the black-eyed starlight. 
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Noru1nc was distinguishable for the flying couple save the high-road 
winding under rock and forest, and here and there a coursing water 
in the depths of the ravines that showed like a vein in black marble. 
They walked swiftly, keeping brisk ears for sound of hoof or foot 
behind them. Angelo promised her that she should rest after the 
morning light had come; but she assured him that she could bear 
fatigue, and her firm cheerfulness lent his heart vigour. At times 
they were hooded with the darkness, which came on them as if, as 
benighted children fancy, their faces were about to meet the shaggy 
breast of the forest. Rising up to lighter air, they had sight of 
distant twinklings: it might be city, or autumn weed, or fires of the 
woodmen, or beacon-fires: they glimmered like eyelets to the mystery 
of the vast unseen land. Innumerable brooks went talking to the 
night ; torrents in seasons of rain ; childish voices now, with endless 
involutions of a song of three notes and a sort of unnoted clanging 
chorus, as if a little one sang and would sing on through the thump- 
ing of a tambourine and bells. Vittoria had these fancies: Angelo 
had none. He walked like a hunted man whose life is at stake. 

“Tf we reach a village soon we may get some conveyance,” he 
said. 

“T would rather walk than ride,” said Vittoria; “it keeps me 
from thinking.” 

“ There is the dawn, signorina.”’ 

Vittoria frightened him by taking a seat upon a bench of rock; 
while it was still dark about them, she drew off Camilla’s silken shoes 
and stockings, and stood on bare feet. 

“ You fancied I was tired,” she said. ‘No; I am thrifty; and I 
want to save as much of my finery as I can. I can go very well on 
naked feet. These shoes are no protection; they would be worn out 
in half a day, and spoilt for decent wearing in another hour.” 

The sightof fair feet upon hard earth troubled Angelo; he excused 
himself for calling her out to endure hardship; but she said, “I 
trust you entirely.” She looked up at the first thin wave of colour 
while walking. 

“You do not know me,” said he. 

“You are Countess Ammiani’s nephew.” 

“JT have, as I had the honour to tell you yesterday, the blood 
of your lover in my veins.” 

“Do not speak of him now, I pray,” said Vittoria; “I want my 
strength.” 


“Signorina, the man we have left behind us is his enemy ;—mine. 
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I would rather see you dead than alive in his hands. Do you fear 
death ? ” 

“Sometimes; when I am half awake,” she confessed. “I dislike 
thinking of it.” 

He asked her curiously: “‘ Have you never seen it ?” 

“ Death ?” said she, and changed a shudder to a smile; “TJ died 
last night.” 

Angelo smiled with her. “I saw you die.” 

“ Tt seems a hundred years ago.” 

“ Or half-a-dozen minutes. The heart counts everything.” 

“Was I very much liked by the people, signor Angelo?” 

“ They love you.” 

“‘T have done them no good.” 

“Every possible good. And now, mine is the duty to protect 
you.” 

“ And yesterday we were strangers! Signor Angelo, you spoke of 
sbirri. There is no rising in Bologna. Why are they after you? 
You look too gentle to give them cause.” 

“Do I look gentle? But what I carry is no burden. Who that 
saw you last night would know you for Camilla? You will hear 
of my deeds, and judge. We shall soon have men upon the road ; 
you must be hidden. See, there: there are our colours in the sky. 
Austria cannot wipe them out. Since I was a boy, I have always 
slept in a bed facing east, to keep that truth before my eyes. Black 
and yellow drop to the earth: green, white, and red, mount to 
heaven. If more of my countrymen saw these meanings !—but 
they are learning to. My tutor called them Germanisms. If so, I 
have stolen a jewel from my enemy.” 

Vittoria mentioned the chief. 

“Yes,” said Angelo; “he has taught us to read God’s handwriting. 
I revere him. It’s odd; I always fancy I hear his voice from a 
dungeon, and seeing him looking at one light. He has a fault: he 
does not comprehend the feelings of a nobleman. Do you think he 
has made a convert of our Carlo in that? Never! High blood is 
ineradicable.” 

“T am not of high blood,” said Vittoria. 

“ Countess Ammiani overlooks it. And besides, low blood may be 
elevated without the intervention of a miracle. You have a noble 
heart, signorina. It may be the will of God that you should 
perpetuate our race. All of us, save Carlo Ammiani, seem to be 
falling.” 

Vittoria bent her head, distressed by a broad beam of sunlight. 
The country undulating to the plain lay under them, the great Alps 
above, and much covert onall sides. They entered a forest pathway, 
following chance for safety. The dark leafage and low green roofing 
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tasted sweeter to their senses than clear air and sky. Dark woods 
are homes to fugitives, and here there was soft footing, a surrounding 
gentleness,—grass, and moss with dead leaves peacefully flat. on 
it. The birds were not timorous, and when a lizard or a snake slipped 
away from her feet, it was amusing to Vittoria, and did not hurt her 
tenderness to see that they were feared. Threading on beneath the 
trees, they wound by a valley’s incline, where tumbled stones blocked 
the course of a green water, and filled the lonely place with one 
onward voice. When the sun stood over the valley they sat beneath a 
chestnut tree in a semicircle of orange rock to eat the food which 
Angelo had procured at the inn. He poured out wine for her in the 
hollow of a stone, deep as an egg-shell, whercat she sipped, smiling 
at simple contrivances; but no smile crossed the face of Angelo. He 
ate and drank to sustain his strength, as a weapon is sharpened ; and 
having done, he gathered up what was left, and lay at her feet with 
his eyes fixed upon an old grey stone. She, too, sat brooding. The 
endless babble and noise of the water had hardened the sense of its 
being a life in that solitude. The floating of a hawk overhead scarce 
had the character of an animated thing. Angelo turned round to 
look at her, and looking upward as he lay, his sight was smitten by 
spots of blood upon one of her torn white feet, that was but half 
nestled in the folds of her dress. Bending his head down like a bird 
beaking at prey, he kissed the foot passionately. Vittoria’s eyelids 
ran up: a chord seemed to snap within her ears: she stole the 
shamed foot into concealment, and throbbed, but not fearfully, for 
Angelo’s forehead was on the earth. Clumps of grass, and sharp 
flint-dust stuck between his fists, which were thrust out stiff on either 
side of him. She heard him groan heavily. When he raised his 
face, it was white as madness. Her womanly nature did not shrink 
from caressing it with a touch of soothing hands. 

She chanced to say: “I am your sister.” 

“No, by God! you are not my sister,” cried the young man. 
“She died without a stain of blood; a lily from head to foot, and 
went into the vault so. Our mother will see that. She will kiss 
the girl in heaven and see that.” He rose, crying louder: “ Are 
there echoes here?” But his voice beat against the rocks 
undoubled. 

She saw that a frenzy had seized him. THe looked with eyes 
drained of human objects; standing square, with stiff half-dropped 
arms, and an intense melody of wretchedness in his voice. 

“Rinaldo, Rinaldo!” he shouted: ‘Clelia!—no answer from 
man or ghost. She is dead. We two said to her—die! and she 
died. Therefore she is silent, for the dead have not a word. Oh! 
Milan, Milan! accursed betraying city! I should have found my 
work in you if you had kept faith. Now, here am I, talking to the 
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strangled throat of this place, and can get no answer. Where am I? 
The world is hollow :—the miserable shell! They lied. Battle and 
slaughter they promised me, and enemies like ripe maize for the 
reaping-hook. I would have had them in thick to my hands. I 
would have washed my hands at night, and ate and drunk and slept, 
and sung again to work in the morning. They promised me a 
sword and a sea to plunge it in, and our mother Italy to bless me. 
I would have toiled: I would have done good in my life. I would 
have bathed my soul in our colours. I would have had our flag 
about my body for a winding-sheet, and the fighting angels of God 
to unroll me. Now, here am I, and my own pale mother trying at 
every turn to get in front of me. Have her away! It’s a ghost, I 
know. She will be touching the strength out of me. She is not the 
mother I love and I serve. Go; cherish your daughter, you dead 
woman !” 

Angelo reeled. ‘A spot of blood has sent me mad,” he said, and 
caught for a darkness to cross his sight, and fell and lay flat. 

Vittoria looked around her; her courage was needed in that long 
silence. 

She adopted his language: “Our mother Italy is waiting for us. 
We must travel on, and not be weary. Angelo, my friend, lend me 
your help over these stones.” 

He rose quietly. She laid her elbow on his hand; thus supported 
she left a place that seemed to shudder. All the heavy day they 
walked almost silently; she not daring to probe his anguish with a 
question ; and he calm and vacant as the hour following thunder. 
But of her safety by his side she had no longer a doubt. She let 
him gather weeds and grasses, and bind them across her feet, and 
perform friendly services, sure that nothing earthly could cause such 
a mental tempest to recur. The considerate observation, which at all 
seasons belongs to true courage, told her that it was not madness 
afflicting Angelo. 

Towards nightfall they came upon a forester’s hut, where they 
were welcomed by an old man and a little girl, who gave them milk 
and black bread, and straw to rest on. Angelo slept in the outer 
air. When Vittoria awoke she had the fancy that she had taken one 
long dive downward in a well, and on touching the bottom found her 
head above the surface. While her surprise was wearing off, she 
beheld the woodman’s little girl at her feet holding up one end of 
her cloak, and: peeping underneath, overcome by amazement at the 
flashing richness of the dress of the heroine Camilla. Entering into 
the state of her mind spontaneously, Vittoria sought to induce the 
child to kiss her; but quite vainly. The child’s reverence for the 
dress allowed her only to be within reach of the hem of it, so as to 
delight her curiosity. Vittoria smiled when, as-she sat up, the child 
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fell back against the wall; and as she rose to her feet, the child 
scampered from the room. ‘“ My poor Camilla! you can charm 
somebody yet,” she said, limping; her visage like a broken water 
with the pain of her feet. ‘If the bell rings for Camilla now what 
sort of an entry will she make?” Vittoria treated her physical 
weakness and ailments with this spirit of humour. “They may say 
that Michiella has bewitched you, my Camilla. I think your veice 
would sound as if it were dragging its feet after it—just as a stork 
flies. O my Camilla! don’t I wish I could do the same, and be 
ungraceful and at ease! A moan is married to every note of your 
treble, my Camilla, like December and May. 
shrieking !” 

The pangs shooting from her feet were scarce bearable, but the 
repression of them helped her to meet Angelo with a freer mind than, 
after the interval of separation, she would have had. The old wood- 
man was cooking a queer composition of flour and milk sprinkled 
with salt for them. Angelo cut a stout cloth to encase each of her 
feet, and bound them in it. He was more cheerful than she had ever 
seen him, and now first spoke of their destination. His design was 
to conduct her near to Bormio, there to engage a couple of men in her 
service who would accompany her to Meran, by the Val di Sole, while 
he crossed the Stelvio alone, and turning leftwards in the Tyrolese 
valley, tried the passage into Switzerland. Bormio, if, when they 
quitted the forest, a conveyance could be obtained, was no more than 
a short day’s distance, according to the old woodman’s directions. 
Vittoria induced the little girl to sit upon her knee, and sang to her, 
but greatly unspirited the charm of her dress. 
as they bade adieu to the hut. 

About mid-day they quitted the shelter of forest trees and stood 
on broken ground, without a path to guide them. Vittoria did her 
best to laugh at her mishaps in walking, and compared herself to a 
Capuchin pilgrim; but she was unused to going bareheaded and 
shoeless, and though she held on bravely, the strong beams of the 
sun and the stony ways warped her strength. She had to check 
fancies drawn from Arabian tales, concerning the help sometimes 
given by genii of the air and enchanted birds, that were so incessant 
and vivid that she found herself sulking at the loneliness and help- 
lessness of the visible sky, and feared that her brain was losing its 
hold of things. Angelo led her to a half-shaded hollow, where they 
finished the remainder of yesterday’s meat and wine. 
eyes upon a gold-green lizard by a stone and slept. 

“The quantity of sleep I require is unmeasured,” she said, a 
minute afterwards, according to her reckoning of time, and expected 
to see the lizard still by the stone. Angelo was near her; the sky 
was full of colours, and the earth of shadows. 


Keep me from 


The sun was rising 


She set her 
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* Another day gone!” she exclaimed in wonderment, thinking 
that the days of human creatures had grown to be as rapid and (save 
towards the one end) as meaningless as the gaspings of a fish on dry 
land. He told her that he had explored the country as far as he had 
dared to stray from her. He had seen no habitation along the 
heights. The vale was too distant for strangers to reach it before 
nightfall. ‘“ We can make a little way on,” said Vittoria, and the 
trouble of walking began again. He entreated her more than once 
to have no fear. “ What can I fear?” she asked. His voice sank 
penitently : “You can rely on me fully when there is anything to 
do for you.” 

“T am sure of that,” she replied, knowing his allusion to be to his 
frenzy of yesterday. In truth, no woman could have had a gentler 
companion. 

On the topmost ridge of the heights, looking over an interminable 
gulf of darkness they saw the lights of the vale. “A bird might 
find his perch there, but I think there is no chance for us,” said 
Vittoria. “The moment we move forward to them the lights will fly 
back. It is their way of behaving.” 

Angelo glanced round desperately. Farther on along the ridge his 
eye caught sight of a low smouldering fire. When he reached it he 
had a great disappointment. A fire in the darkness gives hopes that 
men will be at hand. Here there was not any human society. The 
fire crouched on its ashes. It was ona little circular eminence of 
mossed rock ; black sticks, and brushwood, and dry fern, and split 
logs, pitchy to the touch, lay about; in the centre of them the fire 
coiled sullenly among its ashes, with a long eye like a serpents. 

“ Could you sleep here?” said Angelo. 

“ Anywhere !” Vittoria sighed with droll dolefulness. 

“T can promise to keep you warm, signorina.” 

“T will not ask for more till to-morrow, my friend.” 

She laid herself down sideways, curling up her feet, with her cheek 
on the palm of her hand. 

Angelo knelt and coaxed the fire, whose appetite, like that which 
is said to be ours, was fed by eating, for after the red jaws had taken 
half-a-dozen sticks, it sang out for more, and sent up flame leaping 
after flame and thick smoke. Vittoria watched the scene through a 
thin division of her eyelids; the fire, the black abyss of country, the 
stars, and the sentinel figure. She dozed on the edge of sleep, unable 
to yield herself to it wholly. She believed that she was dreaming 
when by-and-by many voices filled her ears. The fire was sounding 
like an angry sea, and the voices were like the shore, more intelligible 
but confused in shriller clamour. She was awakened by Angelo, who 
knelt on one knee and took her outlying hand; then she saw that 
men surrounded them, some of whom were hurling the lighted logs 
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about, some trampling down the outer rim of flames. They looked 
devilish to a first awakening glance. He told her that the men were 
friendly ; they were good Italians. This had been the beacon 
arranged for the night of the Fifteenth, when no run of signals was 
seen from Milan; and yesterday afternoon it had been in mockery 
partially consumed. ‘ We have aroused the country, signorina, and 
brought these poor fellows out of their beds. They supposed that 
Milan must be up and at work. I have explained everything to 
them.” 

Vittoria had rather to receive their excuses than to proffer her 
own. They were mostly youths dressed like the better class of 
peasantry. They laughed at the incident, stating how glad they 
would have been to behold the heights all across the lakes ablaze and 
promising action for the morrow. One square-shouldered fellow 
raised her lightly from the ground. She felt herself to be a creature 
for whom circumstance was busily plotting, so that it was useless to 
exert her mind in thought. The long procession sank down the 
darkness, leaving the low red fire to die out behind them. 

Next morning she awoke in a warm bed, possessed by odd images 
of flames that stood up like crowing cocks, and cowered like hens 
above the brood. She was in the house of one of their new friends, 
and she could hear Angelo talking in the adjoining room. A convey- 
ance was ready to take her on to Bormio. A woman came to her to 
tell her this, appearing to have a dull desire to get her gone. She 
was a draggled woman, with a face of slothful anguish, like one of the 
inner spectres of a guilty man. She said that her husband was 
willing to drive the lady to Bormio for a sum that was to be paid at 
once into his wife’s hand ; and little enough it was which poor persons 
could ever look for from your patriots and disturbers, who seduced 
orderly men from their labour, and made widows and ruined house- 
holds. This was a new Italian language to Vittoria, and when the 
woman went on giving instances of households ruined by a husband’s 
vile infatuation about his country, she did not attempt to defend the 
reckless lord, but dressed quickly that she might leave the house as 
soon as she could. Her stock of money barely satisfied the woman’s 
demand. The woman seized it, and secreted it in her girdle. When 
they had passed into the sitting-room, her husband, who was sitting 
conversing with Angelo, stretched out his hand and knocked the 
girdle. 

“ That’s our trick,” he said. ‘I guessed so. Fund up, our little 
Maria of the dirty fingers’-ends! We accept no money from true 
patriots. Grub in other ground, my dear !” 

The woman stretched her throat awry, and set up a howl like a 
dog ; but her claws came out when he seized her. 

“Would you disgrace me, old fowl ?” 
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“ Lorenzo, may you rot like a pumpkin!” 

The connubial reciprocities were sharp until the money lay on the 
table, when the woman began whining so miserably that Vittoria’s 
sensitive nerves danced on her face, and at her authoritative inter- 
position, Lorenzo very reluctantly permitted his wife to take what he 
chose to reckon a fair portion of the money, and also of his contempt. 
She seemed to be licking the money up, she bent over it so greedily. 

“ Poor wretch !”’ he observed ; “ she was born on a hired bed.” 

Vittoria felt that the recollection of this woman would haunt her. 
It was inconceivable to her that a handsome young man like Lorenzo 
should ever have wedded the unsweet creature, who was like a crawl- 
ing image of decay ; but he, as if to account for his taste, said that 
they had been of a common age once, when he married her; now she 
had grown old. He repeated that she “was born on an hired bed.” 
They saw nothing further of her. 

Vittoria’s desire was to get to Meran speedily, that she might see 
her friends, and have tidings of her lover and the city. Those baffled 
beacon-flames on the heights had become an irritating indicative 
vision : ‘she thirsted for the history. Lorenzo offered to conduct her 
over the Tonale Pass into the Val di Sole, or up the Val Furva, by 
the pass of the Corno dei Tre Signofi, into the Val del Monte to Pejo, 
thence by Cles, or by Bolzano, to Meran. But she required shoeing 
and refitting ; and for other reasons also, she determined to go on to 
Bormio. She supposed that Angelo had little money, and that in a 
place such as Bormio sounded to her ears she might possibly obtain 
the change for the great money-order which the triumph of her sing- 
ing had won from Antonio-Pericles. In spite of Angelo’s appeals to 
her to hurry on to the end of her journey without tempting chance 
by a single pause, she resolved to go to Bormio. Lorenzo privately 
assured her that there were bankers in Bormio. Many bankers, he 
said, came there from Milan, and that fact she thought sufficient for 
her purpose. The wanderers parted regretfully. A little chapel, on 
a hillock off the road, shaded by chestnuts, was pointed out to 
Lorenzo where to bring a letter for Angelo. Vittoria begged Angelo 
to wait till he heard from her; and then, with mutual wavings of 
hands, she was driven out of his sight. 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 
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“The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interréd with their bones.” 





Tue Stuarts furnish a striking illustration of this ungrateful truth. 
Ship-money and the petition of rights are ground into the brain of 
every school-boy. The tyranny and bad faith of Charles I., and the 
personal vices of Charles II., are as familiar to people who read any 
kind of books as the ruff of Queen Elizabeth; but who, except the 
eccentric student that strays off the high-road into the by-ways of 
history, is really aware of the obligations we owe to the Stuarts in 
some matters of national progress, with which the world is not as 
well informed as it ought to be ? 

There is not much to be said for the Stuarts on any grounds, but 
what can be said ought to be said, not for their sakes, but for the sake 
of history. Selfishness, perfidy, superstition, and profligacy are the 
family characteristics of a race that was twice expelled from the 
throne by the public voice. Yet, for all that, the Stuarts rendered 
services to the country, which we are bound to acknowledge, because 
we are still reaping the benefit of them. They found our seaboard 
naked,—they left us a maritime power. They found the people with- 
out the means of intercommunication,—they created the Post Office. 
It will not be necessary to enter into much detail for the purpose of 
tracing these branches of our executive to their source. 

The first steps towards the formation of a navy approximating to 
the wants of the country were taken in the sixteenth century. The 
earliest improvements, important in themselves, but inconsiderable in 
comparison with those of a later date, came from the Tudors. The 
first ship of war with portholes was built by Henry VIII. Cannon, 
mounted over the gunwales, had been introduced into English ships 
only a few years before. Every age, as Raleigh observes, has added 
something to ships. The more manageable build of vessels, the gradual 
increase of metal without diminution of the floating quality, the 
chain-pump, the jointed top-masts, and the elongation of cables, were 
among the novelties of Raleigh’s time. At the accession of Elizabeth 
our coasts were literally defenceless. They were open to be ravaged 
at pleasure by French or Dutch adventurers. Merchant vessels lay 
at the mercy of pirates in the narrow seas. Elizabeth saw the neces- 
sity of increasing our naval strength, and applied herself to the 
undertaking with abundant energy; but at the end of twenty years 
all she was able to accomplish was a fleet of twenty-four ships, the 
largest of which was 1,000 tons, and the smallest under 60, with a 
total burthen of little more than 10,000 tons. Drake’s expedition, 
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which was to traverse unknown waters, to attempt a perilous feat 
of navigation, and to be exposed to the hostility of a formidable naval 
power, consisted of two vessels, one of 100 and the other of 80 tons, 
attended by a fly-boat, a bark, and a pinnace. From that point of 
daring the navy rapidly increased, and at the death of Elizabeth, in 
1603, it amounted to forty-two ships, with a tonnage of nearly 
17,000 tons. 

Most monarchs have a hobby; they are in general more addicted to 
hobbies than other men, because they have unlimited means of 
indulging in them. Ship-building was the hobby of the Stuarts, and 
Phineas Pett was its minister. In fifteen years James I. added seven- 
teen vessels to the navy of Elizabeth, amongst them a miracle of 
1,400 tons, the largest vessel ever built in England up to that time. 
The commercial marine fluctuated from different causes, but finally 
reached a high point of prosperity. In 1615 there were but ten 
vessels above 200 tons burthen in the port of London; seven years 
later there were upwards of one hundred vessels rating above that 
tonnage in the small port of Newcastle. Charles I. called into active 
existence three complete fleets, fitted out for sea, in three successive 
years, and built a ship of gigantic dimensions, and of upwards of 
1,600 tons burthen, which transcended all previous specimens of naval 
architecture. In spite of the unpropitious circumstances under which 
he gave constant occupation to the dockyards, and the wars in 
which he wasted so much of the results, Charles I. left the nayy, not 
only numerically stronger than he found it, but highly improved in 
construction and general capabilities. Under the Commonwealth the 
naval interests of the country notoriously declined. Upwards of a 
thousand ships were taken and destroyed in the wars, and trade 
suffered proportionally. The commercial marine was nearly extinct. 
Scarcely a single new merchant vessel was built, and of the old ships 
which had grown up under James and Charles very few were left.’ 

The consequences of this state of things pressed heavily on the 
next government. At the time of the Restoration, the navy was 
loaded with a debt of nearly £374,000. A consultation was forth- 
with held at Whitehall to consider how money could be raised for 
the relief of the department. The Navy Office? was reduced so low 
that it could not get credit for anything it wanted except upon 
personal security. Its bills were at a discount of 20 per cent. on 
*Change. In 1662, when there was some apprehension of a war 
with the Dutch, it was with difficulty five ships could be got ready 
for sea, there being neither money, credit, nor stores. Soon after 
the Restoration, the cost of the navy was reduced from about 
£375,000 to £200,000 a year, with a view to diminishing the debt. 


(1) Sir Robert Slingsby. Charnock. Monson. “Nav. Hist. of England.” 
(2) At first held in Crutched Friars, and afterwards removed to Somerset House. 
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By the end of 1663, the debt was paid off, and credit on ’Change 
restored. In 1664, Parliament voted two millions and a half for 
the war with Holland. War was declared in January, and in the 
following April an English fleet sailed for the Dutch coast, consist- 
ing of one hundred and fourteen men-of-war and frigates, twenty- 
eight fire-ships and ketches, and about twenty-one thousand soldiers 
and seamen; while the Dutch, although the first to arm, were 
still engaged on their preparations. But this proud display of 
maritime superiority was not accomplished without a heavy outlay. 
The expenditure of 1665 rose to a million and a half. Fresh 
embarrassments followed. Money again became scarce; and the 
seamen, left unpaid, used to collect in crowds about the Admiralty, 
howling and smashing the windows, and dogging the steps of the 
officials with mingled prayers and curses. Before the close of 
the following year, the navy was in debt to the extent of £900,000. 
Yet in the third Dutch war, which took place in 1672, notwith- 
standing past ravages and difficulties, an English fleet was sent 
out, variously estimated at upwards of one hundred sail, including 
all classes of vessels.’ 

Throughout all vicissitudes of fortune, the Stuarts persevered 
in the one darling project of raising the navy to a height of incon- 
testable ascendency over other countries. This passion for ships 
was shown in the interest they took in the dockyards, which they 
maintained at enormous cost, not only in the seaboard places, such 
as Harwich and Portsmouth, and at Chatham, Deptford, and Woolwich, 
but dotting the banks of the Thames from Scotland Yard to Lime- 
house. The ship-yards were kept incessantly at work; the ship- 
carpenters’ shops were never still; ships were always building or 
repairing ; and even in seasons of profound peace, when the bulk 
of the navy was laid up in ordinary, and the current annual expense 
of the service was brought down to about £70,000 a-year, the charges 
for building, rigging, and repairing amounted to four or five hundred 
thousand pounds more.” To watch the progress of their great ships 
on the stocks was a kingly delight of which the Stuarts never 
seemed to grow tired; and to show their yachts on the Thames 
to lords and ladies who came in crowds to visit the new naval 
wonders, was one of the holiday pleasures of the King and the Duke 
of York.’ The Duke, from the position he held in the fleet, was 


(1) Lediard. Pepys. “Nav. Hist. of England.” “Secret Hist. of the Reigns of 
Charles II. and James IT.” 

(2) Chamberlayne’s “ Anglia Notitia,” 1671. Ten years later, De Laune, in his 
«Present State of London,” gives a lower estimate of the expenditure. But doubt is 
thrown upon the passage by an obvious misprint in the figures. 

(8) The first yacht seen in England was built by Phineas Pett for Prince Henry. 
Charles Ul. and the Duke of York had yachts built at Deptford and Woolwich, by Peter 
and Christopher Pett, the sons of Phineas. ‘The Petts retained the patronage of the 
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supposed to know something about nautical affairs ; but the King was 
born with a genius for them. His personal sphere of action, however, 
was circumscribed, and his desires not being satisfied by gala-days 
and sailing matches on the river, in which his Majesty frequently 
steered himself, he expended his enthusiasm on the public service." 

Unfortunately his genius for management was not equal to his 
genius for construction and expenditure. The naval department, as 
a whole, was the worst managed under the Crown. Its heads were 
involved in perpetual confusion, and never knew where to turn for 
supplies.” It was over and over again on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and was ultimately saved by that faith in the result which led 
Charles to persevere in the face of all difficulties. Out of this terrible 
struggle, crowned by triumph after triumph, came at last the greatest 
navy in Europe, the old “ wooden walls” of England. The only 
prominent evil of the primitive service of the Tudors which the 
Stuarts retained and transmitted, was the practice of appointing men 
to high commands in the navy who knew nothing about ships. The 
calamities that ensued from placing authority at sea in the hands of 
ignorant fine gentlemen, and military officers, to the exclusion of 
experienced “tarpauling commanders,’ had some effect in diminish- 
ing the frequency of such appointments; but the custom was not 
- absolutely abolished till after the reign of Queen Anne.* The army 
and the navy are now no longer convertible services, and the hybrid 
horse-marine, who formerly held commands in both, is happily 
extinct. 

The letter-post, before the time of the Stuarts, was in a still more 
chaotic condition than the navy. In fact, it had no defined existence. 
Some postal expedients are supposed to have existed so far back as 
Edward III. ; but if they took any practical shape, they must have 
been exceptional and temporary. Edward IV., when he was carrying 
on the war with Scotland, established a chain of posts at intervals of 
twenty miles, which enabled him to send and receive despatches by 
mounted couriers ; but the public derived no benefit from the arrange- 
ment. In the sixteenth century letters were carried by pilgrims, 
travellers, monks journeying from monastery to monastery, or by 
special messengers. The modes of transit were slow and uncertain. 
It took four days to convey a letter from London to Edinburgh, and 
its delivery at the end of that time depended on the state of the 
weather, and the roads, and the prompt supply of post-horses. A 
letter from Croydon to Croxton, passing through Waltham Cross and 


Government through several generations, and are said to have preserved the secret and 
‘mystery of shipwrights” inthe family,—a monopoly, says Fuller, “ which concealcth 
that from the common enemies, the concealing whereof is for the common good,” 
(Worthies of England.) 

_ (1) Pepys. Evelyn. (2) Pepys. (3) “Nav. Hist. of England.” | 
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Ware, a distance of sixty-three miles, occupied in the transit forty 
hours, the bearer travelling day and night on the Queen’s business.! 

The progress of the letter-post may be traced in the progress of the 
people in numbers and education. Letter-writing in the early times 
was in a few hands, for only a few could write. Population was 
scattered and scanty, and inter-communication difficult. Down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, messengers charged with letters used 
to be stopped in the small towns and villages, and, like Eastern story- 
tellers, or the travelling tailor of Brittany, compelled to relate the 
news to a circle of eager listeners. The utmost curiosity, too, pre- 
vailed to ascertain what the letters contained; and sometimes they 
were opened and read, in spite of all precautions in the way of seals 
and ribbons. The beginning of the post was like the beginning of 
all public utilities that wait upon experience for development. It 
was crude and experimental. The people had to shift for themselves 
as well as they could, without the advantages of system or co-operation. 
The first post was, probably, the foot messenger; the next was the 
horseman ; and when the population increased, and correspondence 
expanded, and the want of a wider machinery became urgent, the 
waggon or mail-cart, very rude at first, was brought into action. It 
may be easily conceived how rapidly the post was diffused over the 
country as soon as the means of extending it were discovered. Cor- 
respondence multiplies in proportion to the facilities of transmission. 
People don’t write if they can’t send their letters. They won't 
write often if transmission is costly or troublesome. They will write 
frequently if transmission is cheap, easy, and certain. 

At the accession of James I., there was no post in England. People 
sent their letters how and when they could; and, except on affairs 
of business, or of great weight or moment, correspondence was a 
luxury beyond the reach of the community in general. Whatever 
means existed for the conveyance of letters was in the hands of 
Government, who maintained a close monopoly of the horse-posts, 
through whose agency alone letters could be transmitted to distant 
places. The cost of sending a letter included not only the payment of 
the messenger, but the expense of the journey and the horses. To 
lighten this outlay to individuals, several persons occasionally joined 
to defray the charges. Thus the letter-carrier, freighted, like Atlas, 
with a world of human anxieties on his back, slowly loomed into shape. 
But it was not until James I. brought the posts under systematic con- 
trol that this functionary became a recognised public servant. 

The bustle that took place on the great North road immediately 
after his Majesty’s arrival in London, owing to the extraordinary 
number of expectant Scots who crowded into the new metropolis, drew 
the king’s attention to the state of the posts. The demand for horses 


(1) “Her Majesty’s Mails.” By William Lewins. 1864. 
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exceeded all experience. The highway was thronged by clamorous 
multitudes day and night. The postmasters were overwhelmed. 
Ordinary traffic was stopped. Even the king’s couriers, charged 
with despatches, were detained whole days together waiting for 
relays. To meet the exigency, proclamations were issued, calling on 
the magistrates to see that the postmasters were provided with fresh 
horses, properly caparisoned, at the usual tariff of 2}¢. a mile. 
These arrangements materially facilitated the transmission of letters. 

Other improvements were loudly called for. His Majesty was 
apprised by the commercial community that trade laboured under 
serious obstructions for lack of a communication with foreign coun- 
tries. The want of an inland post had not yet produced much complaint. 
So long as places could be reached by messengers, however dilatory or 
expensive the process, people were content to go on in the old way. 
But when letters had to be sent across the sea, it was another matter. 
The continental letter-posts communicating with England were compa- 
ratively prompt and certain. There was no letter-post in England com- 
municating with the Continent ; and letters were forwarded by such 
conveyances as happened to be available. The consequence was that 
while letters arrived in England with some degree of regularity, the 
despatch of letters to foreign countries could never be depended upon. 
The English merchant was thus placed at a grievous disadvantage ; 
and the public interests, indissolubly bound up with the encourage- 
ment of commerce, suffered in proportion. The king saw the evil at 
once, and adopted the most efficient mode of remedying it, by esta- 
blishing a foreign postal service, at the head of which he placed an 
officer with the title of Postmaster-General for Foreign Parts. The 
duty of this officer, unlike that of the Chief Postmaster,’ which con- 
cerned only the horse-posts, was to provide for the due transmission 
of all packets and letters to foreign countries. This was the first 
post-office for letters, and the first postmaster for letters, established 
in England. 

This new office threw additional work on the horse-posts, and fresh 
regulations were issued. The postmasters were ordered to keep two 
horses ready, not only for the special messengers who rode through 
with letters, but for what was called the post for the packet. They 
were also enjoined to keep always in readiness leather-bags properly 
lined for letters, and horns for the messengers to blow. The public 
derived little advantage from these regulations. They were shut 
out of the leather-bag, which, during the reign of James, was exclu- 


“ (1) An office at that time held by Lord Stanhope, who strenuously resisted the new 
arrangements as an interference with his privileges, and raised a question in the law 
courts which was not settled till the following reign. Some incidental details connected 
with the early history of the Post Office will be found scattered over several volumes of 
“Notes and Queries,”’ 
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sively devoted to the service of the Government and foreign ambassa- 

dors. The only benefit accruing from the better regulation of the 
post-service was, that horses might be obtained with a little more 
expedition under the new arrangements. But even that was doubt- 
ful, as persons travelling on the business of the State, or furnished 
with warrants from the Council, had a prior claim over everybody 
else ; besides which, the post-house was generally an inn also, and the 
interest of the proprietor was not likely to be overlooked in his zeal to 
hasten the departure of his guests.' The blowing of horns was in- 
tended to protect the public against loitering and delay. The horse- 
man was required to blow his horn every time he met company, by 
way of giving notice of his approach, and four times in every mile. 
From this custom comes down the “twanging horn” of Cowper's 
post-boy— 

‘* With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks; ” 


which survived also in the mail-coaches, and is not yet quite relin- 
quished by horse messengers in rural districts. 

The conception of the true functions of a letter-post was still dim 
and vague. As yet, the revenue derived from the horse-post was the 
paramount consideration; and Charles I., in confirming the office 
of Foreign Postmaster, stringently prohibited the transmission of 
letters to the Continent through any other channel. The reason 
assigned was to prevent secrets affecting England from obtaining cir- 
culation abroad through promiscuous channels; the real reason was 
to swell the profits of the horse-post. Fortunately it did more. It 
disclosed the advantages of a concentrated authority in the convey- 
ance of letters; and made plain the necessity of providing similar 
machinery for inland correspondence. The fact that an answer to a 
letter could be received sooner from Madrid than from Dublin or 
Edinburgh furnished an irresistible argument for adopting at home 
a plan which had been so successful abroad ; and in 1635 the first 
skeleton outline of a letter-post for England was laid down. It 
began with a running-post, that ran day and night between Edin- 
burgh and London, accomplishing the journey and the return in six 
days. The towns en route were included in the main line, and a few 
branch posts were opened with contiguous places. About the same 
time a running post was established between London, Exeter, and 
Plymouth.’ A table of postal charges was introduced, embracing the 
two elements of weight and distance. A single sheet paid a postage 
of 2d. for any distance under 80 miles; 4. for 140 miles ; 6d. beyond ; 
8d. to Scotland. Two sheets paid double. In this project we have 

(1) Pepys gives us a glimpse of one of these establishments at Dartford, i. 180. The 
union of the waysidé inn and the post or posting-house has descended to our own 


time, but is rapidly disappearing before the railroads. 
(2) Diary of Walter Yonge, 1604-28. Intro. xxi. 
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not only the first letter-post, but the first letter-postage established 
in England. The regulations accompanying it foreshadowed the 
doom of the private carriers. Letters were prohibited from being 
sent by any other conveyance to places reached by the Government 
post. Particular exceptions were made, but they only served to make 
the general prohibition more stringent. 

From this point the system rapidly expanded. In 1640, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons sat upon the subject ; and in 1644, 
Prideaux, afterwards Attorney-General to the Commonwealth, was ap- 
pointed by Parliament Master of the Posts, Messengers, and Carriers. 
In 1649 Prideaux established weekly posts to all parts of the king- 
dom. Hitherto the post had been carried on at a considerable loss. 
Prideaux effected a saving of £7,000 a year,’ and turned the loss into 
a profit. In 1650 the revenue was farmed out for £5,000 a year. 
In 1656, the whole of the arrangements, foreign and inland, were 
consolidated by Act of Parliament under one Postmaster-General. 
It now became more necessary than ever to abolish the transmission 
of letters by private hands. Letter-carrying had become not only 
a great public convenience, but a tempting source of revenue. The 
Government, however, discerned the advantages of a uniform system 
before it was seen by the public ; and when private posts were finally 
prohibited throughout the kingdom, a violent opposition to the 
measure broke out in the principal towns. Pamphlets were pub- 
lished asserting the right of Englishmen to send letters through any 
channel they pleased, and denouncing the prohibition as a tyrannical 
proceeding in the interests, not of the public, but of the farmers of 
the revenue. The Common Council of London defended these 
illusory claims, and tried the question practically by setting up a line 
of posts of their own all the way to Scotland. But the contest was 
vain. The posts put up by the City were peremptorily put down by 
the Parliament, and the conveyance of letters to all parts became 
permanently centralised in the hands of Government. 

The result was very much like the opening up of a gold mine. 
During the latter years of Cromwell’s government the Post Office was 
farmed out for £10,000 a year. In the first year of the Restoration 
the contract rose to £21,500; a few years after it mounted to nearly 
£50,000; and before the close of the reign of Charles II. it reached 
£65,000 per annum. The increase of letters grew upon the increase 
of certainty and despatch in their transmission. It derived, also, an 
important impulse.from the spread of the art of writing amongst the 
people,” to which the establishment of the Post Office had in itself, no 
doubt, materially contributed. 

Under the Restoration the profits of the Post Office were settled by 


(1) The fact is attested by Blackstone. 
(2) De Laune says, in 1681, that “the meanest people have learned to write.” 
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Act of Parliament on the Duke of York, the king reserving the right 
of appointing the Postmaster-General. The office was removed from 
Bishopsgate Street, where it had been previously held, to more com- 
modious premises in Lombard Street. The machinery for the service 
of the whole kingdom, of which this office was the centre, may be 
described in half-a-dozen lines. The London establishment consisted 
of a deputy and seventy-seven clerks; England and Scotland were 
worked by one hundred and eighty-two deputy postmasters, besides 
sub-postmasters ; and Ireland had a chief office, with eighteen clerks 
in Dublin, and forty-five deputies in the country ; making altogether, 
at a rough estimate, about three hundred and fifty hands for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. The service afloat comprised seven 
packet-boats for the Continent, three for Ireland, and two at Deal for 
the Downs.! Communications were kept up with some parts of the 
Continent three times a week, with others twice; with all parts of 
England and Scotland three times; with Wales twice ; with Ireland 
once ; and with Kent and the Downs every day. All those parts of 
the service that included a sea-passage were uncertain as to time. 
The inland post went night and day at the rate of five miles an hour, 
except in bad weather, when the tracks across the country, and not 
unfrequently the great high roads, became impassable. 

Descending, say, two hundred years from that time, we find that, 
in 1863, the total staff of the postal establishment amounted to upwards 
of twenty-five thousand hands, of which about four thousand were em- 
ployed in London ; that the number of post-offices and road letter-boxes 
was fourteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-six, and the number 
of letters six hundred and forty-two millions; that the cost of the 
packet service (the number of the packets being legion) amounted to 
about one million sterling, and that of the railroad service to upwards 
of half a million more; and that the gross revenue was £3,800,000, 
leaving a net revenue of £1,790,000.” The sea-service was performed 
at an average rate of ten miles an hour, and the inland railroad rate 
may be averaged at about, or upwards of, forty. To some of these 
items there are no means of supplying corresponding particulars in 
the former period, but a scale of proportion may be easily drawn 
throughout. 

The advance made in these two hundred years is prodigious ; but 
it shrinks into insignificance in comparison with the advance made in 
the sixty years following the accession of JamesI. Once the idea of 
a Post Office was developed and set in motion, its expansion was an 
inevitable corollary from the increase of population and the march of 
knowledge. The wonder would have been if the Post Office, the 
heart of our whole system of circulation, had not kept pace with 

(1) Chamberlayne. De Laune. : These items do not appear to have undergone any 


change between 1671 and 1681. 
(2) “ Her Majesty’s Mails.” 
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the progress of other things. But the advance from no postal institu- 
tion of any description to the establishment of a regular system, by 
which communications were opened up, not only throughout all parts of 
the kingdom, even before the interior was intersected by roads, but with 
the whole continent of Europe, was an advance of an entirely different 
kind. It was not an improvement upon anything that had existed 
before, as the Post Office of Queen Victoria is an improvement upon 
the Post Office of Charles I1., but the absolute creation of something 
that was never previously known in the country ; and, in that sense, 
bears the same sort of relation to the vast establishment in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand as a stroke of genius bears to a piece of con- 
summate mechanism. The nature of the revolution wrought by the 
Stuarts may be made apparent by supposing that the late ingenious 
Mr. Winsor had lived in the seventeenth century, instead of living, 
unluckily for himself, in the nineteenth. Imagine the streets of 
London in the night time buried in profound darkness, rendered more 
palpable by dim paper lanterns suspended here and there in shop- 
doors aud windows. In this state of things, Mr. Winsor, having 
made a grand discovery of a new mode of diffusing light, illuminates 
his house in Pall Mall with gas. This will serve to indicate the begin- 
ning of the Post Office enlightenment by the Stuarts. That the Post 
Office should expand in proportion to the increasing requirements of 
the people, is an inevitable incident of national progress, just as gas 
has spread from Mr. Winsor’s house into every town and populous 
cranny in the kingdom. 

Strange to say that while the Post Office was producing the most 
satisfactory results in facilitating communication between distant 
places, nobody thought of applying it to the internal traffic of 
large towns till 1680. The merit of this discovery, or, at all events, 
of carrying it into effect, belongs to Mr. Docwray, a citizen of 
London,' who, in April, 1680, set up the first Penny Post that was 
opened in the metropolis. Like all innovators, he was violently 
opposed. The porters protested that their trade would be ruined, 
although carrying letters formed no legitimate part of it; and an 
attempt was made to persuade the Duke of York that the new project 
interfered with the revenue. Poor Mr. Docwray had terrible diffi- 
culties to fight against; amongst the rest, actions at law. For 
upwards of a year he struggled alone, sinking his fortune on the 
issue. He then took partners, who enabled him to persevere. Still a 
considerable time elapsed before the income equalled the expenditure; 
for, to do Mr. Docwray justice, he commenced business with a much 
more complete working apparatus than his Royal Highness had in 
the grand office in Lombard Street. 


(1) The name of Mr. Murray, an upholsterer, is also mentioned as having been con- 
cerned in this undertaking ; but he does not appear at any time to have taken part in it, 
and Docwray was specially recognised as its founder." 

VOL. V. P 
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The head office of the Penny Post was in Mr. Doewray’s house in 
Lime Street. There were seven branch establishments, or sorting 
houses, situated at about equal distances, in seven districts into which 
the proprietor divided London, Westminster, and the suburbs. In 
addition to these, there were four or five hundred receiving houses to 
take in letters. Messengers, or postmen, called at these houses every 
hour for letters, and delivered them where they were directed. These 
houses served another purpose. They received foreign and provincial 
letters, which were taken up by the Penny Post messengers, and con- 
veyed to Lombard Street, the General Post Office not having yet ex- 
tended its utility to the establishment of branch offices about the town. 
Government was thus materially helped by its volunteer subordinate, 
for the arrangement contributed largely not only to the convenience 
of the public, but indirectly to the increase of the revenue. People 
who were obliged to go to Lombard Street to post their letters would 
be likely to economise their correspondence to the narrowest limits ; 
but if they could drop their letters round the corner, they would not 
hesitate to write even on trivial occasions, as everybody does now. 

To the functions of a letter-post was superadded the business of a 
Parcels’ Delivery Company. Parcels were conveyed not exceeding 
one pound in weight, or £10 in value, up to which amount the pro- 
prietors held themselves responsible. Letters containing money were 
required to be endorsed with the true sum outside, and to be tied fast, 
and sealed up. These various departments gave employment to a 
large number of persons, who were controlled by strict regulations. 
The letter carriers were required to give security to the amount of £50. 

The most trivial particulars connected with this first attempt to 
establish a Penny Post possess historical interest ; and it is especially 
worthy of observation that the scheme laid down at the very outset 
was as comprehensive, as careful in its details, as systematic, and 
marked by as much judgment and forethought, as any plan which, with 
all the advantages of experience, has since been brought to bear upon 
the public service. Mr. Doewray’s Penny Post had a considerable 
surface to deal with. Its circuit included London and Westminster, 
Southwark, Redriff, Wapping, Ratcliff, Limehouse, Stepney, Poplar, 
and Blackwall, and all other places within the bills of mortality, be- 
sides Hackney, Islington, South Newington Butts, and Lambeth, at 
that time independent towns. This was a large field of operations, 
and not easily worked, in consequence of its peculiar configuration, 
being three times as long as it was broad. But the Penny Post 
brought the ends of the metropolis together several times daily. 
Letters were collected every hour, and delivered at the extremities 
four or five times a day, at other places six or eight times, and at the 
Inns of Court, and the central places of business, particularly during 
term and the sitting of Parliament, ten or twelve times. In order 
that the public should be fully apprised of the arrangements thus 
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made for their convenience, placards were hung out at the doors and 
windows of the receiving houses, with the announcement “ Penny 
Post letters taken in here ;’”’ advertisements were inserted in the Public 
Intelligencers ; and printed tickets with the addresses of the receiving 
houses were distributed in the localities. Prepayment of postage 
was not insisted upon, but it was evidently encouraged. Prepaid 
letters were marked prepaid, and stamped with the hour at which they 
were despatched.’ 

Such were the far-off beginnings of that complicated machinery 
which even in our days of electricity and steam cannot be pronounced 
to have reached its final perfection. Of Docwray’s share in laying 
the foundations something more remains to be said. The end of his 
adventure was this. Government, finding that the speculation had 
become prosperous, and actuated also, it is believed, by a suspicion 
that the Jesuits were behind Mr. Doewray’s curtain, for it was in the 
heavy time of Dr. Oates, appealed to the King’s Bench, and obtained 
a decision under which the Penny Post was appropriated to the public 
service, with the title of the London District Post. The inventor was 
not only stripped of his property and discarded, but cast in costs 
and damages. At the end of a year, however, the authorities, pro- 
bably touched with compunction for having punished a man who 
ought to have been rewarded, appointed him Comptroller of the Dis- 
trict Post ; and some years afterwards, in the reign of William and 
Mary, a pension of £500 a year was settled upon him out of the 
revenues of the Post Office. 

All would be well if the story closed here. But there is a sequel 
to it. Mr. Docewray was a benefactor to his country. At grave risk 
and cost to himself, he demonstrated the practicability, and illustrated 
the public convenience, of a cheap, uniform post, accessible at all hours, 
and circulating at all hours through the crowded metropolis and its 
suburbs. He prosecuted his design in the face of violent opposition ; 
he expended his whole fortune upon it ; and he succeeded at last in 
rendering it thoroughly workable and productive, a model for the 
study of all subsequent Post Office administrators. Statues have 
been raised to meaner men. But Docwray, unfortunately, was intent 
upon getting the value of his statue in advance. Conceiving, pro- 
bably, that he had been ill-treated by the Government, he appears to 
have abused his trust in various ways, so as to reduce the revenue, in 
the hope of getting the farming of the post into his own hands. 
Several charges of that nature having been established against him 
by the clerks and messengers, he was summarily deprived of his 
pension, and dismissed from his office. Thus Docwray, instead of 
enjoying the honours and legitimate gains of his invention, made 
a miserable end of his great opportunity, and was thrust out a beggar 
into the streets from the doors of that public department which he 
had himself called into existence. Rosert Bet. 


(1) De Laune. Stow. 
P2 








GLUCK’S “IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS.” 


One of the great lyric dramas of Gluck—those ‘ masterpieces” 
which for many years past have simply served to fill up a line in the 
prospectus of either or both of our Italian Opera Houses—has at last 
been produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and with a success which 
must have disappointed—it is to be hoped agreeably—everybody 
concerned in its production. Certainly if there be a calling in which 
experience goes for nothing, it is that of a theatrical manager. A 
history of managerial blunders, could the material for it be recovered, 
would be a large book; and a catalogue of theatrical pieces, the 
success or failure of which has zot justified the prescience of those 
whose business and whose interest it is to anticipate public verdicts, 
would be a long one. Two recent cases in point are notorious. 
Adaptations of Gounod’s Faust were in the hands of the managers 
of both our Royal Operas, Italian and English, long before Mr. 
Mapleson risked its production ; and a like service was rendered to 
the short-lived English Opera at Her Majesty’s, in respect to the 
very work the somewhat tardy production of which has now to be 
chronicled. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, though not quite the last work of Gluck, is 
the opera in which the system he is supposed to have invented is most 
perfectly developed ; or, to adopt the language of his contemporaries, 
in which the results of the “ revolution he effected in music” are 
most manifest. ‘Time has shown that his system, in its integrity, is 
inapplicable to general use; and that his revolution, like many 
another, was to be followed by considerable reaction—legitimacy not 
having proved so effete as for the moment it might have seemed. A 
little more knowledge of musical history than was current among 
the French /iterati of the second half of the last century would have 
shown that the system itself was as little original as it was perfect, 
and the revolution as incomplete as it has proved unenduring. 

It is perhaps fortunate that Gluck has been, and still is, somewhat 
overrated by his admirers; or, if not overrated in respect to those 
qualities which he fad, credited with others which he certainly had 
not. Every true amateur of the musical drama must desire that 
works like Iphigenia in Tauris should be kept before the world, no 
less on account of their positive than their relative merits, and the 
important place they occupy in musical history. Few truths make 
their way without exaggeration; and the appearances of Gluck’s 
masterpieces might still have been limited to the prospectuses of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, had his worshippers hesitated to pro- 
claim their conviction that the musical drama began, and might as 
well have ended, with the life and labours of their idol. 
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Gluck’s place—the place of every man of genius—in the temple 
of Fame must depend not only on the positive, but on the relative 
quality and quantity of what he did; in other words, our estimate 
of his work must necessarily be tested, and, if need be, qualified by 
comparison of dates. That which was all but impossible to the most 
inventive genius in the beginning of the eighteenth century, might 
have become easy to the most common-place practitioner at the end 
of it; and though our pleasure in what is beautiful may not be 
seriously affected by learning that it is not original, our admiration 
of its author undoubtedly is and ought to be. 

Christopher Gluck, a native of the Upper Palatinate, on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, was born in or about the year 1712, and 
died at Vienna in 1787. In what we may call his natural ‘life 
Gluck synchronises, among his countrymen, with C. P. Emmanuel 
Bach, Graun, and Hasse; among his Italian contemporaries with 
Jomelli, Galuppi, and (Padre) Martini; among the French with 
Mondeville and Berton, and among the English with Arne and 
Boyce. A life of seventy-five years’ duration necessarily touches at 
its extremes the endings and the beginnings of many other lives. 
Thus at Gluck’s birth Handel and J. Sebastian Bach (born in the 
same year) were each twenty-seven years of age; Alessandro Scar- 
latti, Marcello, Rameau and Couperin, Croft and Green, were in the 
prime of life; while in the year of his death, Haydn was fifty-five, 
Mozart thirty-one, and Beethoven seventeen. Paisiello, Boccherini, 
and Cimarosa—nay, even Clementi and Cherubini, Grétry and Méhul, 
Webbe and Stevens (whom men living have seen), were then in 
their several ways composers of more or less repute. 

Had the artistic life of Gluck coincided exactly with, or borne any fair 
proportion to, his natural life, it would have been difficult to overrate 
either his originality or his influence. The man who could have held 
his own as the contemporary doth of Handel and of Mozart would, it 
is hardly too much to say, have merited a place above that of either 
of those great masters. But the case was far otherwise. In the last 
years of Handel’s life, Gluck had hardly yet emerged from the crowd 
of contemporary Italian opera writers; and in 1780, the year of 
Mozart’s real opus 1™-, Idomeneo, Gluck had finished his course, and 
was resting on his well-earned reputation. The consideration, there- 
fore, of the artistic life—with which we are most concerned—otf 

Gluck must, from its exceedingly short duration, render our estimate 
of what he owed to those who came before, and of what he gave te 
those who came after, him, somewhat lower. It comprises nominally 
about forty, actually less than twenty, years. Undoubtedly he had 
obtained some reputation as an opera composer as early as 1745, 
when he was summoned to London, where he brought out three 
works, no one of which met with any success. And during long 
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years after this visit he led the common nomadic life of the dramatic 
musician of his age, making at each halting-place a fresh addition 
to the list of his productions, till his operas alone attained to the 
number of at least twenty. In common with all operas anterior to 
those he himself produced at a later epoch, no one of these earlier 
works has kept possession of the stage, or is in the least likely ever 
to be submitted to a new trial within the walls of any modern 
theatre. It is certain, however, that in the later ones, more especially 
in Telemacco, may be discerned evidences of those qualities which, 
afterwards more fully developed, fixed the attention of all musical 
Europe on their possessor, and the germs of those principles which, 
subsequently formed into a system, enabled Gluck to effect the 
musical revolution about which so much has been written, and the 
results of which have been so important to the art. 

Had Gluck exercised his invention on French or even German 
opera at an earlicr period of his career, he might possibly have 
anticipated the success which was reserved for his later years. Such 
a course, however, would have been altogether exceptional. Since 
the death of Bernhardt Keiser, in 1739, no German composer of 
note had devoted himself to German opera. Handel, Graun, Hasse, 
were, in their relations with the theatre, Italian masters, and 
Italian operas only were tolerated even in the courts and principal 
cities of Germany. Irrespective of the fact that the school of Naples 
had not merely supplied all Hurope with Maestri, but given an 
impetus and a direction to the theory and practice of music the 
results of which are felt to this day, the last century was the age 
par excellence of Singers, and Italy the country in which alone, as it 
was believed, voices were to be found, and in which alone, as was 
assuredly the case, their cultivation was at all understood. From 
the end of the seventeenth century to the beginning of this, Italy 
has been indisputably and undisputedly the Land of Song. This pre- 
eminence, however, has not been without its drawbacks. Practical 
skill, whether in vocal er instrumental music, is of itself so much 
more easily appreciated than the idea expounded through its exercise, 
that the end is in continual danger of becoming subordinate to the 
means, and the creative faculty of changing places in public estima- 
tion with the executive. The very best singers and players have 
often shown—will perhaps always often show—a partiality for 
feeble and common-place music, which would be unaccountable did 
we not know that the feeblest and most common-place music may 
be becoming to the voice or instrument for which it is intended, and 
that quality of tone and method have charms of their own which 
make the severest of us forget that the message they are employed 
upon may be quite unworthy of its delivery. At the close of 
Gluck’s first period, i.e. about the year 1760, Italian singing had 
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reached its apogee of excellence, and Italian opera its apogee of 
absurdity ; and the relations of its poets, composers, and performers 
had become as unnatural and as unsatisfactory as the feebleness of 
the first, the complaisance of the second, and the selfishness of the 
last could make them. Verisimilitude, proportion—everything that 
goes to make a perfect work of art—was lost sight of, or disregarded, 
if, for an instant, or in the slightest degree, it prevented the omni- 
potent Virtuoso from exhibiting his powers or his person to the 
greatest advantage. Be the character or the emotion what it might, 
the individuality of the performer overruled it. The lover hastening 
to the rescue of a mistress in the greatest extremity of danger had 
always leisure for a da capo; and the dying hero could always 
muster strength enough for the delivery of a cadenza wherein all 
the resources of the vocal art might be called into exercise. Singers 
often transferred the solos which they had found effective in 
former operas to the new ones in which they were called upon to take 
part; and an air in which Julius Ceesar had yesterday poured forth 
his feelings on crossing the Rubicon, might to-morrow serve the 
turn of Acis, weeping for the absent Galatea, or Pythias expressing 
his confidence in the return of Damvun,—provided always it lay well 
for the performer’s voice, and showed to advantage his compass, 
sustaining power, or flexibility, as the case might be. In a word, 
to quote the Abbé Arnaud, the singers had transformed the opera 
into a concert, for which the drama no longer served for anything 
but a pretext. 

In or about the year 1760, Gluck finally left Italy and took up his 
residence at Vienna. As has been said, his later Italian operas, 
though still in their general plan comformable to established rule, 
present too much of that discontent with the status guo which is often 
indicative of coming revolt against it. Fifteen years earlier, on his 
return from England into Italy, he had passed through Paris. Here 
it is certain he made acquaintance with the operas of Rameau, then 
at the height of his popularity, and of Lulli, whose long career of 
success though approaching its end, had not yet reached it.) These 
great works—for great works, whatever their faults or shortcomings, 
they assuredly were—must have impressed Gluck profoundly. No- 
thing in the least like them could ever have come under his notice 
before; for nothing in the least like them had ever been produced, 
or could at that time have been produced, elsewhere. The operas of 
Lulli embody the first attempt ever made to realise that ideal ‘* work 
of art” still “‘ of the future,” the conditions of which Herr Wagner 
has found it easier to state than to conform to ; a work to the perfec- 


(1) Lulli’s Theseus kept the stage for a hundred and three years. It was produced in 
1665, and performed for the last time at the Académie Royale in 1768. _Gluck’s are 
the only operas which have shown the same vitality—as yet. 
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tion of which the poet, the composer, the scene-painter, the mechanist, 
the costumier, and the ballet-master must contribute in proportions 
nearly equal. 

It does not appear that Gluck revisited Paris during the fifteen 
years which separated his’ first visit from his return to Vienna. 
That he never forgot this visit, or lost the impression he had received 
in the course of it, is certain. After long and profound meditation 
he determined to undertake no less a task than that of reconciling 
the apparently incongruous and antipathetic elements of Italian 
and French opera, in the production of a work, or, as it proved, a 
succession of works, which should combine the purely musical 
science and skill of the one with the well-planned construction and 
histrionic propriety of the other. In the year 1762, being then fifty 
years of age, he began an altogether new career by the produc- 
tion of Alceste, the published score of which he prefaced by a sort 
of profession of faith hardly less remarkable and interesting than 
the work which followed it. Nothing in musical literature has been 
so often quoted, and nothing has ever better merited quotation. 
One extract will serve as a key to the whole paper, for it is in fact 
the text of which the whole is but the development. ‘ When 
I undertook,” says he, “to set the opera of Alceste, I sought to 
bring back music to its original function, that of seconding poetry 
by strengthening the expression of feeling and increasing the interest 
of situation, without interrupting action by superfluous (musical) 
ornamentation.” Alceste was followed by Paride ed Elena, which 
again was accompanied by another epistle dedicatory, wherein the 
theories he had put forth in the former one were re-stated and 
further developed. The chronological place of his third Viennese- 
Italian. opera, Orfeo, is a little uncertain. From internal evidence 
it would seem to have preceded the other two in order of composi- 
tion, for it is at once the most delightful of Gluck’s works, regarded 
musically, and that in which his later theories are least strictly, not 
to say severely, carried into practice. 

The production of these and some other works of a more ephemeral 
character occupied Gluck in Vienna till the year 1772. He had 
then attained the age of sixty. His career, however, was not ended, 
hardly indeed, as it proved, was it begun. His ambition was un- 
satisfied, for his highest conceptions were still unrealised; and 
fortunately his energy was in no degree lessened by the weight of 
increasing years. He was still looking abroad for a new subject 
and a new field for the exercise of his genius, when circumstances 
threw him into connection with the Bailli du Rollet, an attaché of 
the French embassy at Vienna, who not only suggested to him the 
Iphigenia of Racine as the basis of an opera-book, but took measures 
which were eventually successful for the introduction of the work, 
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when it was completed, to the Parisian stage. The letter he addressed 
to the Administration de [ Opera on Gluck’s behalf was the first shot 
fired in the subsequent contest known as the war of the Gluckists 
and Piccinists,—a war of which it must suffice here to say, that both 
parties were sometimes in the right and most often in the wrong— 
alike ignorant of the subject in dispute, alike unable or unwilling 
to recognise or understand one another’s rights, aims, or intentions. 
The reader who has followed me thus far will not need to be told 
what the aims and intentions of Gluck were, nor what means he was 
likely to take to reach and give effect to them. Every one at all 
familiar with party strife of whatever kind will know how extravagant 
are the claims, how unhesitating the assertions, of those who engage 
in it. On the one hand, the partisans of Piccini—a man to whose 
genius, science, and personal character, justice to this day remains 
undone—maintained that, in the school of which they regarded him 
as the head, music had reached a degree of excellence altogether 
unprecedented, and which there was no possibility of ever surpassing ; 
and that the result of Gluck’s system would be to deprive opera of 
all musical charm, and indeed eventually to annihilate what in modern 
times is understood by music. On the other hand, the partisans of 
Gluck maintained that prior to his advent music had addressed itself 
to the intellect rather than to the affections; and claimed for him the 
discovery of powers and resources heretofore unrevealed and unes- 
sayed. It is as impossible to deny that the assertions of both parties 
rested on a basis of truth, as that they had both overladen it with a 
mass of exaggeration which concealed that truth from themselves 
and from one another. It was indisputable that music had attained 
a degree of excellence unprecedented, since the works of Handel and 
Bach, of Scarlatti, Leo, Pergolesi, and Marcello, were not merely 
existent, but comparatively new ; it was false to assert that this excel- 
lence could never be surpassed, since the genius of Haydn was as yet 
undeveloped, while Mozart was but a youth, Beethoven an infant, 
and Mendelssohn yet unborn. That Gluck’s system, carried out to 
its ultimately possible consequences, might have annihilated what 
we now call music, is not impossible ; that the instincts of humanity 
would be too strong for any system, however logical, which threatened 
to check their gratification, has been proved by the event. Without 
question, prior to the advent of Gluck a prodigious quantity of very 
ingenious and very dull music had been called into existence, as, equally 
without question, a like quantity of such music has been written, and 
even performed, since Gluck’s departure; but to speak of him, as 
has often been done, often is done, as the inventor of a new art, the 
father, as it were, of musical expression, was and is simply to ignore 
the existence of musicians innumerable who had finished their course 
and were resting from their labours before he had even entered 
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on his. That Gluck turned the powers of sound to account in the 
expression of human emotion, more freely, more variously, and more 
appropriately than any former dramatic musician—possibly than any 
former musician whatever—must be fully conceded to him; that he 
did this at a considerable sacrifice of purely musical art, is equally 
certain. 

Gluck’s aim was a noble one, and he chose it freely : his mode of 
reaching it he adopted on compulsion, not by choice. He made a 
virtue of necessity; and, after the example of the fox that had lost 
his tail, eloquently pleaded with his fellows the advantage of a con- 
dition which was independent of, and a system which could be worked 
without, those qualities in which he was deficient or those acquire- 
ments which he had never made. Of the training needed for a 
musician he had undergone next to none, at the only period when such 
training can be effectual—in youth. The principles of musical com- 
position, to the adult a congeries of isolated facts hard to remember 
and harder to obey—a yoke all but insupportable—are to him with 
whose growth they have grown, and with whose strength they have 
strengthened, a code of rational, interdependent, and consistent laws ; 
and the art of musical composition, to the former tentative, laborious, 
and painful, is to the latter certain, spontaneous, and pleasurable. 
An inspection of any one of Gluck’s scores, even were all other 
evidence wanting, would show that their author belonged to the 
former of these two classes. Over and above the instances without 
number which they present of clumsy, never of careless, handling, 
they betray a deficiency in sustaining power—an inability to pursue 
a musical idea to its utmost consequences—which the exigencies of 
dramatic effect may occasionally excuse, but which no wealth of 
invention, no taste in detail, will ever conceal or make amends for. 

But though Gluck be not all which his admirers would make him, 
he was enough, and dd enough, to entitle him to a high place among 
those who have laboured to perfect that most recent and most asto- 
nishing of works of art, the modern musical drama. Nor should the 
freest statement of his deficiencies be regarded as in any way a 
would-be set-off against the large amount in which the musical art 
is his debtor. No works of the class for which he‘did so much, with 
perhaps the single exception of Beethoven’s Fidelio, have ever been 
conceived—certainly none have been carried out—in so pure, so 
honest, so uncompromising a spirit. He strove to make, and suc- 
ceeded in making, the persons of his drama express themselves in 
language which may or may not always be beautiful, but which is 
always forcible, clear, and appropriate; and he sacrificed without 
compunction the best and most profitable of his musical talents—his 
talent for melody—whenever its display seemed inconsistent with 
character or with situation. 
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I have little time or space left to speak of the particular work the 
name of which stands at the head of this paper, and as little to enter 
into detail in regard to its recent and still attractive performance. 
Iphigenia in Tauris was the last, as Iphigenia in Aulis was the first, 
of the three grand operas which Gluck wrote expressly for the French 
stage. As it is the last, so it is the most characteristic and individual 
of his works ; not perhaps musically the most interesting and attrac- 
tive; for the melomaniac—pace the great master, of whom it was said, 
‘il prefera les muses aux sirénes’’—is likely to succumb to the 
blandishments of the corypheus of sirens, Armide ; but the work in 
which the composer’s ideal of an opera has been most perfectly 
realised. In reference to a work of this kind, so equal, so coherent, 
so homogeneous, it seems as little respectful to call attention to 
individual beauties as it would be to extract them. Not that these 
individual beauties are sparse, or hard to find, but that they grow into 
and out of one another in a way which makes analysis as difficult 
and unsatisfactory as quotation. 

To the performance I look back not as to a mere pleasant recollection, 
but rather with a feeling of gratitude to all concerned in enabling 
me to make close acquaintance with a work of such interest and 
importance. Some even of the principal artists concerned may not 
realise ¢o the eye one’s ideal of Hellenic beauty; but they can afford 
to be told this, since they realise ¢o the ear an ideal higher than was 
ever “dreamt of in” Hellenic “ philosophy.” It might have been 
wished that the intonation of the (female) chorus had been more 
uniformly true, and, more than all, that the genius of some Gluck 
among stage managers could be brought to bear on the ‘ business ” 
of the scene, or that Noverre could be brought back from the 
Champs Elysées to show how vestal virgins were grouped, and how 
furies deported themselves at the French Académie Royale in the last 
century. 

But these are defects and shortcomings which increased respect 
for, inevitably consequent on increased familiarity with, such a work, 
on the parts, both of performers and public, will soon remedy and 
supply. Meanwhile, whether to the lover and student of music, 
anxious to enlarge his horizon and increase his experience,—to the 
indolent recipient of sweet sounds in search of a new sensation, to 
whom La Traviata and the like of her have lost not only their 
novelty but their charm,—even to the English ‘ gentleman and 
scholar,” too prone, like Forsyth, to class music with perfumery—I 
would say, go and hear Iphigenia in Tauris, taking your places not 
on the judgment seat, but at the feet of its august and venerable 
composer. Joun Huan. 
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Tue proposal of the Government to give the tenantry of Ireland 
some legal security for improvements has been encountered by an 
objection, claiming to possess the authority of an economic maxim, 
and seeking to stifle in dimine all legislation in favour of tenants, on 
the ground that it is a settled principle of political economy that the 
management of private property should be left to private interest ; 
and that the relation of landlord and tenant being one of contract, 
the sole duty of the State is to enforce the performance of contracts. 
At first sight, this might appear to derive strong confirmation from 
the general tendency of the jurisprudence of societies, as they 
advance in civilisation, to extend the sphere of free contract, and to 
curtail that of control on the part of the State. Mr. Maine, in 
his philosophical comparison of modern with ancient law, observes, 
“The society of our day is mainly distinguished from that of 
preceding generations by the largeness of the sphere which is occu- 
pied in it by contract. . . . . The science of political economy would 
fail to correspond with the facts of life, if it were not true that 
imperative law had abandoned the largest part of the field which it 
once occupied. The bias, indeed, of most persons trained in political 
economy, is to consider the general truth as entitled to become 
universal; and when they apply this science as an art, their efforts 
are ordinarily directed to enlarging the province of contract, and to 
curtailing that of imperative law, exeept so far as law is necessary to 
enforce the performance of contracts.”' But it is very remarkable 
that as regards the relation of landlord and tenant, the tendency, both 
of the jurisprudence of our Courts and of the direct legislation of Par- 
liament, has been steadily in the opposite direction to that described 
by Mr. Maine; step after step has been taken to give tenants by law 
a security and encouragement for improvements which their own 
contracts fail to afford. The question arises whether these inter- 
positions of the law are really violations of the policy of non-inter- 
ference, except to secure the protection of property and the 
performance of contracts? I shall endeavour to show that such 
interferences not only are based upon the very principle of economical 
policy on account of which the State does interfere to protect pro- 
perty and enforce contracts, but fall far short of affording the degree 
of security which the position of tenants and the interests of the 
public, especially in Ireland, require. 

It was not until the last century that the Courts, exercising, as 
they have often beneficially done, their power of indirect legislation 
in opposition to the old common law, decided that buildings and other 


(1) Ancient Law, chap. ix. 
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fixtures for the purposes of trade or manufacture should, without any 
special agreement, become the property of the tenant, if erected by 
him. “The reason which induced the Courts to relax the strictness 
of the old rules of law, and to admit an innovation in this particular 
instance, was that the commercial interests of the country might be 
advanced by the encouragement given to tenants to employ their 
sapital in making improvements for carrying on their trade, with the 
certainty of having the benefit of their expenditure secured to them 
at the end of their terms.”' The principle of this change in the law 
was extended by subsequent decisions to fixtures connected with 
mining, and some other improvements. In the case of agricultural 
fixtures, the Legislature directly interfered to give tenants similar 
protection. In 1848 a Parliamentary Committee on Agricultural 
Customs recommended the application of the principle established by 
the Courts in the case of trade-fixtures, to fixtures for agricultural 
purposes ; and in 1851 an Act was passed, making farm-buildings 
erected by tenants in England the property of the tenant. In 1860 
this provision was extended to Ireland, with some amplification, by 
Mr. Cardwell’s Act. Almost the only benefit of these enactments, 
however, lies in the principle they establish of the tenant’s right to 
benefit by his own improvements ; for they afford little substantial 
protection, and would afford little, even if they covered in terms, 
cases such as drainage and the reclamation of waste land, to 
which they do not apply. To permit the Irish tenant to take down 
the materials of his buildings and take up those of his drains, and 
remove them, it may be, to America, is to permit him to add to the 
loss he has already sustained by their construction. Yet to give him 
any other form of compensation is supposed by many landlords to be 
both revolutionary legislation and heretical political economy. I 
shall attempt to show that it is neither. The majority of landholders 
seem to misapprehend altogether both their legal and economical 
situation. They seem to imagine both that the law has conferred on 
them the same absolute dominion over the land in which they have 
estates, as traders have over their goods; and that the public can 
place the same reliance on the private interest of the landlord as on 
that of the trader, to insure good management and improvement. 
Those who entertain such opinions need to be reminded in the first 
place, that the law of the country has maintained from the Conquest 
that fundamental distinction between property in land, and all other 
kinds uf property, for which Mr. Mill has contended on the ground 
of theoretical justice. 

No Act of Parliament is required to establish the subordination of 
private property in land to the interests of the State; the land itself 
belongs by law to the State;* the highest interest in it which any 

(i) Amos and Ferard on the Law of Fixtures. 

(2) “'The first thing the student has to do, is to get rid_of the idea of absolute owner- 
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subject can possess is a tenure in fee under the Crown; nor can the 
Crown either create a higher estate or absolve the existing land- 
holders of the condition of tenure. The nature and obligations of 
this tenure deserve some slight notice. From the Conquest to the 
Restoration the greater part of the land of the realm in private 
hands was held under a military, and the remainder under a civil 
tenure. When military tenure was extinguished on the Restoration, 
the Legislature, instead of abolishing the condition of tenure alto- 
gether, converted it into the civil tenure of socage,—a name which 
has unfortunately become nearly obsolete, along with the class of 
socage tenants who once fulfilled its obligations. Anciently the 
king’s socage tenants held, as Lord Bacon says, “by continual ser- 
vice of ploughing his land, repairing his houses, parks, pales, and 
the like.” The ancient socage tenant was thus a very different 
character from the modern one. He was the farmer himself; and 
it was on account of the importance of security of tenure for the 
encouragement of farming, that he could not be ousted so long as he 
performed the services appertaining to his tenure, and that he was 
exempted from military duties. All the highest ancient legal authori- 
ties, including Bracton, Britton, Littleton, Coke, and Lord Bacon, derive 
the name of socage tenure from soca, a plough. Another derivation 
from soc, a privilege, seems to have been suggested by the privi- 
leges, especially that of security of tenure, which, for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture, the soc-man enjoyed. The value of this class of 
independent cultivators did not indeed consist solely in their services 
to the country as farmers. Mr. Hallam speaks of the original soc- 
men as “the root of a noble plant, the free socage tenants, or English 
yeomanry, whose independence has stamped with peculiar features 
both our constitution and our national character.” That noble plant 
has been almost extirpated from the soil; socage tenure, by becoming 
in most cases, in fact, naked proprietorship, has become so as a right 
in the estimation of the socage tenants themselves. 

But although they can hardly be called upon now to fulfil in its 
integrity the literal condition of their tenure, it is at least the duty of 
the State to provide that they shall not refuse to the farmers, whom 
they put in their place, the essential conditions of good farming. 
They remain the socage tenants of the Crown; and this negative 
obligation is a very light one to fasten on their tenure, and a very 
lenient interpretation of the maxim, that landed property has its 
duties as well as its rights. To enforce such an obligation is the 
more properly the express duty of the State, since the existence of a 
non-cultivating class of proprietors, and the whole structure of landed 
property in this country, with its large estates and few owners, are 


ship. Such an idea is quite unknown to the English law. No man is in law the abso- 


lute owner of lands. Hecan only hold an estate in them.”— Williams on the Law of Real 
Property. 
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traceable, not to the natural course of commerce and succession, but 
to the interference of the law, which substituted primogeniture and 
entails for the ancient custom of equal partition. And while, through 
this interference of the law, the policy of: which it is not my purpose 
to question, the number of the owners of land has steadily diminished 
in most parts of the country, and its monopoly become stricter, the 
demand for land for a variety of purposes is yearly increasing with 
the increase of wealth, trade, and population, and the portion applied 
to other purposes constantly diminishes the extent left to supply the 
first requisites of existence to the people. Parks, gardens, villas, 
factories, railways, and urban improvements are yearly encroaching 
upon the demesne both of national agriculture and national habita- 
tion. Mr. Mill finds a natural claim on the part of the State for the 
public to the absolute ownership of land, in the fact that man did 
not make it: “It is the original inheritance of the whole species.” 
It must be confessed that the original common, or patrimony of the 
tribe, was, in these islands, and still more so in Holland and Belgium, 
a very poor property, and that to take land out of a state of nature 
has been the great problem of agriculture. That problem requires 
for its solution the permission of private possession ; yet the State 
cannot abandon its paramount proprietorship, not only because land 
may be directed altogether to unproductive uses by private pro- 
prietors, but because it is the sphere, not of agriculture alone, but of 
every form of human industry, and even human existence,—a con- 
sideration of constantly growing importance, now that the difficulty 
of finding house siensistinaapllaitl ion for the people, and room to live and 
move snd have their being, has already become urgently felt. No 
principle of political economy is better settled than that the maxim 
of /aisscr-faire is inapplicable to a monopoly of the necessaries of life, 
and the law of the country has not only created such a monopoly, 
but armed its possessors with powers of enforcing the terms it enables 
them to grant, such as it has not conferred upon the owners of any 
other commodity. 

It has, however, been urged, even by economists of the eminence 
of Mr. Lowe, that the best security the public can obtain for the good 
management of land is the personal interest of its private holders. 
The desire of wealth, it is urged, must impel the possessors of land, 
like the owners of capital in trade, to make the best commercial and 
productive use they can of their possessions. Political economy, I 
must affirm, countenances no such assumption. The desire of wealth 
is far from being a productive impulse under all circumstances; it is, 
on the contrary, sometimes a predatory one. And the fundamental 
assumption of political economy with respect to it is, that men 
desire to get wealth with the least possible trouble, exertion, and 
sacrifice; that besides wealth they desire ease, pleasure, social position, 
and political power; and that they will combine all the gratifica- 
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tion they can of their other desires with the acquisition of wealth. 
The situation of the inheritor of a large landed estate is entirely 
different from that of the trader, of whom (trained to habits of 
business, exposed to competition, and influenced not only by the 
desire of gain, but by the fear of being driven from the market 
altogether by better producers) it is true that the best security the 
public can have for the good management of his capital is his own 
private interest. It is as contrary to political economy as-to common 
sense to assume that a rich sinecure tends to make its possessor 
industrious and improving ; and the landholders of this country are 
the holders, not only of rich sinecures, but of sinecures the value of 
which tends steadily, and often rapidly, to increase without any 
exertion on their part. Even “ producers and dealers,” Mr. Mill has 
observed, “ when relieved from the immediate stimulus of competition, 
grow indifferent to the dictates of their ultimate pecuniary interest, 
preferring to the most hopeful prospects the present ease of adhering 
to routine. A person who is already thriving seldom puts himself 
out of the way to commence even a lucrative improvement, unless 
urged by the additional motive of fear lest some rival should supplant 
him.” And, economically speaking, landlords are not producers but 
consumers—/fruges consumere nati; nor is it in human nature that 
they should, as a class, devote themselves to production, like persons 
engaged in a competitive trade. It would, indeed, be their pecuniary 
interest to do so, but that is not their sole interest. “A man’s 
interest,” says Mr. Mill, “consists of whatever he takes interest in.” 
And the interest of the proprietors of land is, according to the 
assumption their own conduct compels us to make, to get as much, not 
only of money, but of amusement, social consideration, and political 
influence as they can, making as little sacrifice as they can in return 
for any of those advantages, in the shape of leases to their tenants, the 
improvement of their estates, or even residence upon them when 
other places are more agreeable. That they are frequently guided 
solely by their interest in this sense is borne out by notorious facts: 
by absenteeism, by the frequent absence of all improvement on the 
part of the landlord and the refusal of any security to the tenant, by 
the mischievous extent of the preservation of game and the extension 
of deer forests over what once was cultivated land. The single cir- 
cumstance that tenancy from year to year, a tenure incompatible with 
good agriculture, is the commonest tenure both in England and Ire- 
land, affords positive proof that the interest of the landlord is no 
security to the public for the good management of the land in the 
absence of all interference of law. 

Let us look next at the interest of the tenant. His interest it 
certainly is, upon economical principles, to cultivate and improve the 
land to the best of his power, provided he is secure of reaping the 
fruits of his labour and outlay. He is a farmer by profession, with 
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the habits of one, and exposed to much competition ; he has his live- 
lihood to make, and he would of course be glad to make his fortune, 
too, by his farming. The public can therefore count upon the tenant 
doing his best by the land, if he is sure of deriving the benefit. But 
if he has no prospect of doing so, it becomes, on the contrary, his 
interest to labour only for the present, and to employ his savjngs and 
leisure anywhere rather than upon the permanent improvement of 
his farm. And that he cannot obtain the requisite security from 
contract alone, is evident both from what has been said of the 
interest and conduct of landlords in the matter, and from the fact 
previously mentioned that the courts and the Legislature have found 
it necessary to interpose law after law to secure the property in their 
own improvements to the tenants. There is, indeed, only one kind 
of contract which would give adequate security for every kind of 
agricultural improvement, and it is one which landlords almost uni- 
versally refuse—namely, a lease of sufficient length to compensate 
for all possible improvements. Even if landlords were willing, which 
they are not, to covenant beforehand in every short lease to compensate 
for all improvements there specified by the tenant, the contract would 
be inadequate, since the tenant cannot foresee what improvements he 
may be able to make. What capital he may save, succeed to, or 
borrow, he cannot foretell; and experience of his farm, the progress 
of science and art, and the course of commerce and prices, may alter 
his plans altogether. But since tenants cannot obtain under contract 
the security they require, the State, upon the narrowest view of its 
province and duties, should interfere to afford them such security. 
There is one thing which private enterprise cannot do for production, 
that is, obtain security; and to afford it is universally acknowledged 
to be the proper business of the State. When, therefore, contracts do 
not by themselves give such security, or exclude it, the State should 
interfere for the same reason that in ordinary cases it interferes to 
secure the performance of contracts. For why does the State inter- 
fere to enforce contracts, save to promote confidence, and to encourage 
industry, invention, thrift, and improvement? Its interference for 
the security of farmers is in perfect accordance with the true meaning 
of the maxim of Jaisser faire, which originated in the answer of a 
merchant to Colbert, the Minister of Louis XIV. The Minister asked 
what the King could do for trade, and the merchant replied that his 
Majesty should Jaisser faire et passer; that is to say, that people 
engaged in production and trade should be enabled by the State to 
manage their business as they think best, and that a non-trading 
class should» not control them, or deprive them of the liberty and 
security the business requires. 

These considerations would justify the interference of the State 
to afford agricultural tenants in England greater security than they 


at present enjoy. But the claim of the tenant in Ireland on the 
VOL. V. Q 
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protection of the State is infinitely stronger. The landholders of 
Ireland are not only, in the same sense as those of England, the 
creatures, the tenants of the State, but they are the creatures of a 
violent interference with pre-existing rights of property. Moreover, 
by further violent imterferenee in the shape of penal laws, directed 
expressly against industry and accumulation on the part of the bulk 
of the people, and precluding the acquisition of property and capital 
and the rise of other industries, the State forced the great mass of 
the population to become competitors for the occupation of land 
as a means of subsistence. They were thus placed even more at the 
mercy of the landlord than the Egyptians were at the mercy of 
Pharaoh in the famine, for their lands as well as their cattle and money 
were gone, and nothing remained to exchange for bread but their 
bodies and their labour. Rent under these cireumstances became, not 
what political economists define it, the surplus above average wages 
and profit, but the surplus above minimum wages, without any profit 
at all. Instead of the conditions to which the maxim of non- 
interference applies, is a system of interference which has made 
the landlord independent of all exercise of frugality and. improve- 
ment, and deprived the tenant of all security for it. And the natural 
consequence is that neither landlords nor tenants, as a rule, make 
any improvements, and there are parts of the island in which the 
soil has actually deteriorated. . 

As though every institution in Ireland had been devised for the 
prevention of improvement, even the tenant-right of Ulster tends to 
divert the farmer from good husbandry and the outlay of capital, and to 
incline him to depend upon the conduct of others, and the chances 
of the future, rather than upon doing his best for the land so long 
as he has it; for the Ulster tenant-right is a custom not of compensa- 
tion for improvement, but of selling anything at the expiration of 
the tenure which adds to the value of the farm,—it may be the 
completion of a railway, or the character of the landlord. This is 
a very different tenant-right from that of which M. de Laveleye 
observes: “To the evil complained of in England, that the payment 
diminishes the capital of the incomning farmer, they oppose in Flanders 
the proverb—‘ Hoe hooger, hoe beter,’ the higher the better. It 
is infinitely better in fact to pay for the improvements of well- 
cultivated land than to pay nothing for an exhausted farm which 
requires immense expense to put it into good condition.” 

The provisions of the Government Bill relating to tenants’ im- 
provements in Ireland have met with the obvious objection, that the 
valuation is proposed at the determination of the tenure, when no 
just estimate may be possible, of the increased value fairly attributable 
to the outlay and labour of the tenant. And it-has been suggested 
that a valuation of the tenant’s outlay at the time it is made would 
ensure just compensation. But even this would not suffice. A pro- 
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gressive fall in the value of money, from the inereased production of 
the precious metals, would lead to the repayment of the tenant’s 
expenditure in a depreciated currency, and would not even restore his 
pecuniary outlay by an equivalent sum. Again, there are many 
important improvements, such as the reclamation of waste land, which 
in Ireland are effected mainly by the labour of the tenant, spread over 
a number of years, and the value of which can only be judged by the 
result, and cannot be measured while being made by any official 
valuation. But, thirdly, the main object of legislation should be 
to induce, and if necessary to compel, landlords to grant sufficient 
leases to afford compensation by mere length of possession. Leases 
of sufficient length have the double advantage of disposing the 
tenant to improve his farm as a whole by all the means in his power 
(instead of confining his aim to the particular improvements it may 
be easiest to recover compensation for), and of recompensing him 
without the intervention of any external authority, or the risk of 
dispute with his landlord. 

The merit of the Government Bill is that, but for one fatal and 
contradictory clause, its provisions would make it the interest of 
landlords to grant leases of considerable length, in order to avoid all 
claims for specific improvements at the end of the tenure. This 
merit is lost by a clause enabling the landlord to avoid all claims 
by a written prohibition of all improvements, as well as by a 
lease. It has, indeed, been urged as an objection to leases in Ireland, 
that the holdings are already too small, and that long leases have 
been found to lead to subdivision. The answer to this, in the first 
place, is, that without better security than is afforded at present, 
neither large nor small holdings can be even tolerably farmed, not to 
say highly; and the prevailing tenancy at will is the very worst 
system upon which land can be held, next to that of cultivation by 
slaves. There are laws of human nature as certain and as necessary 
to the economy of farming as any in chemistry and mechanics, and 
one of them is that without security and liberty the cultivator will 
not exert his powers, and the soil will not yield its fruits. Moreover 
the comparative productiveness of the two systems of husbandry has 
been by no means decisively settled against small farms. “The 
larger farms in Flanders,” says M. de Laveleye, “tend constantly 
towards subdivision, for the very simple reason that when subdivided 
they yield a much larger rent. This subdivision, too, increases the 
gross, not less than the net, produce. It is an accredited opinion 
that large farming alone can give to the soil the proper crops, and 
devote to it the requisite capital to call all its productive forces mto 
action. In Flanders it is the reverse which is true. In general, the 
smaller the farm the greater the produce of the soil. Cultivators and 
proprietors alike rejoice in the subdivision—the former because it 
places more land within their reach, the latter because it doubles 
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their rents. It is in Eastern Flanders, the country of small farms par 
excellence, that statistics most clearly attest the perfection of husbandry, 
and the amount of production to which land so subdivided gives 
birth. There each cultivator, having for the exercise of his industry 
little more than a single hectare (about 2: acres), feeds as many 
individuals as an English cultivator feeds with the produce of three 
hectares.” 

It is true that the small farmers of Flanders derive but scanty 
incomes for their own support ; but this is so partly from the higher 
proportionate rents which they pay, partly through the immense 
competition for land which the excess of population and the love of 
agriculture create, and partly because the customary term of a Flemish 
lease (for nine years) is altogether too short, although coupled with a 
tenant-right in unexhausted improvements. 

The objection that long leases were found formerly to lead to sub- 
division in Ireland, deserves little attention on several accounts. In 
many cases the subdivision was more nominal than real, the land 
comprised in the original demise having been chiefly waste land 
which was thus brought into cultivation; and although a division 
took place, there was no real subdivision of the amount of land in 
cultivation. Moreover, the subdivision, where it was real, was created 
partly by penal laws, which prevented parents from providing other- 
wise for their children: and partly by the expenses attending the 
sale of interests in land, which made it easier to sub-let than to sell, 
especially with the aid of the law of distress. An improved system 
of transfer of all interests in land is an essential part of legislation in 
favour of tenants and agriculture. Lastly, if it be true that the 
tendency of husbandry is necessarily towards large farms, it is clear 
that the small holders will be compelled to part with their farms, and 
subdivision will be impossible. 

The chief practical objections to legislation on the subject are 
really, on the one hand, the objections of landholders to abandon any 
part of the absolute control over the soil which, as I have attempted 
to show, they have no claim to, either upon legal or economical 
grounds; and on the other hand, the objection of legislators to 
grapple with a difficult question. For the Legislature to leave Ireland 
as it is, would be, in Bacon’s phrase, “to enact a law of neglect,” not 
to act upon the economical maxim of /aisser faire. 

T. E. Crrre Lesiie. 


(1) ‘* Essai sur l’Economic Rurale de la Belgique.’’ Deuxiéme Edition. 1863. This 
admirable essay formed the subject of a special report to the Academy of France, by M. 
de Laverque. Its author is not only distinguished as an Economist, but intimately 
acquainted with practical agriculture in Belgium. 
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SELDOM has there happened a fortnight so gloomy as that just past. To 
financial panic at home has been added a fearful anticipation of things to 
happen abroad. Commercial houses of great traditional fame have succumbed ; 
finance companies founded to assist in laying out some of the surplus profits of 
the country in great public works at home and abroad, have found themselves 
paralysed, and one has even suspended payment. At one time every description 
of security was unsaleable, and consequently valueless. Confidence was with- 
drawn from all but afew old establishments. At the very time that, on the 
memorable 11th of May, black Friday, a crowd might be seen round the doors 
of certain banks in the City, an equal crowd might be seen besieging the 
house of a West-end joint-stock bank; but in the first case it was to draw 
their money out, and in the last case the object of the anxious visitors was to 
open new accounts, and find, however low the interest offered, a safe home for 
their investments. 

In the hurry and confusion of that terrible day strange mistakes and acci- 
dents occurred. One unfortunate man, anxious to preserve the funds which 
were to provide him with comforts and perhaps necessaries, mistaking the name 
of the bank on which there was a run, drew his money out of a solvent bank, 
and rushed with it to one which shortly after suspended payment; another drew 
out five hundred pounds, and had it cut out of his pocket a few moments after- 


wards. In former panics, the suspension of the Charter Act, or a sudden supply 


of notes, restored confidence almost immediately, and business quickly resumed 
its ordinary course. Such has not been the case now; our present monetary 
disease is of a lingering character—not acute, but chronic ; proceeding not from 
a want of capital, but confidence; betokening, perhaps, some weak point in the 
organisation of our credit institutions. Then many causes of distrust all occurred 
together. We found we had mortgaged our future profits too deeply in works of 
fixed capital, and at the same moment occurred the fears of a European war, 
and consequent derangement of commercial affairs on the Continent. Added to 
this, perhaps partly caused by this, the price of cotton went down, and vast 
quantities which had been bought at eighteen pence a pound in India, on arrival 
in this country would be only worth a shilling a pound. In this way some calculate 
that a loss of twelve or fourteen millions of pounds sterling has been incurred ; a 
loss which has to be divided between England and India. It is the combination of 
all these causes which prevents the revival of confidence ; but, on the other hand, 
there are healthy signs and indications that the natural vigour of the country 
will quickly repair our wasted forces. Trade is in a healthy condition, large 
profits are being made notwithstanding monetary tightness, and the great under- 
takings whose premature execution has partly led to the present distress are 
most of them sound and beneficial; and though some may suffer a tempo- 
rary suspension, will be proceeded with as soon as the surplus profits of the 
country shall require new investments, and thus give the means of continuing 
them. 

The commercial panic and the state of the Continent have so diverted men’s 
minds from all other topics, that till the last day or two little attention has been 
paid to the question of Reform, which would otherwise be all-absorbing. The 
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Government haying agreed to the wish of the House to treat the subject as a 
whole, the only question that remains is, whether that whole is in a sufficiently 
perfect state to be passed this year ; whether Parliament should assiduously set 
its mind to the completion of this great work, during a time of so much anxiety 
at home and abroad, or whether the reintroduction of the measure in another 
session would not give us a more perfect scheme, and a settlement more likely 
to be lasting. Opinions on this point are greatly divided on both sides of the 
House, and it is desirable that some decision on the subject should be taken 
without its being made a party question. The Ministry have amply redeemed 
every pledge, and have freely risked their existence to carry a Reform Bill. Had 
it not been for a most unexampled state of affairs at home and abroad the Bill 
would have passed ; and even if it be postponed, the country will have had its 
attention seriously directed to the gravity of the changes proposed, and tothe claims 
of the unenfranchised. In such a crisis as the present the country will be very 
averse to a change of Ministry, and they may honourably retain their places. 
Indeed, the public interests imperatively require them to remain, and the very 
men who would vote against reform in the House of Commons would willingly 
—nay, eagerly 





carry ior them a vote of confidence. In the present unsettled 
aspect of almost every European country, no men could speak with such autho- 
rity in the name of England as Lord Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Claren- 
don. They are representative men to whom the statesmen and crowned heads 
of Europe are accustomed, and they can speak equally in the name of the aris- 
tocracy and democracy of England. They have been carefully following up the 
endless negotiations and ever-varying phases of intricate questions in the central 
European States, leading to knots which, without the most skilful management, 
will be cut by the sword. There is a hope that a peaceful solution may be found, 
and our Foreign Minister is just going to the Conference at Paris to use all his 
knowledge and his tact in endeavouring to compose personal irritation and abate 
unwarrantable pretensions, and avert a war which the Russian official organ justly 
states would, for the objects which are ayowed, bea disgrace to the Europe of the 
nineteenth century. 

To change Lord Clarendon while engaged in the Paris Conference, and to sub- 
stitute for him some inexperienced Minister, who has not followed up past 
negotiations, would be greatly to lessen the chances of preserving the peace of 
Europe, which the peoples, as opposed to the governments, are now looking 
forward to with such intense anxiety. We do not believe that the good sense 
of the English people will permit such a course, and we doubt that even the 
wiser Conservatives would wish to see Lord Clarendon at this moment changed 
for Lord Malmesbury or Mr. Disraeli, and to throw on their party the responsi- 
bility of the failure of negotiations which may be the prelude either of lasting 
peace in Europe, or of conyulsions of which no man can sce the end. 


The most important event of the last fortnight in foreign affairs has been the 
negotiation which has taken place among the Great Powers of Europe for the 
purpose of assembling a Conference for the discussion of the questions at issue 
between Austria, Prussia, and Italy. In order to enable our readers thoroughly 
to appreciate the full bearing and significance of this negotiation, we will 
preface our remarks upon it by describing the state of feeling which now 
prevails both among the rulers and the people of those countries, and the diffi- 
culties which it will be the business of the Conference to overcome. 
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If it has always been necessary, in historical discussions on despotic or semi- 
despotic states, to avoid confusing the opinions and feelings of the Government 
with those of the people, this is eminently the case with Prussia at the present 
moment. Those who say ‘‘ Prussia is disposed for war or peace,” or, ‘‘ Prussia 
wishes to annex the Duchies at any price,” or, ‘“‘ Prussia is ready to give a 
piece of land to Napoleon if he will help her to humiliate Austria,” use a mode 
of expression which is here entirely inapplicable. For, so far as wishes and 
disposition are concerned, Prussia is now divided into two distinctly marked 
parts,—the Government, which, led by Bismark, almost against the will of the 
King, has hitherto done its utmost to make war inevitable; and the people, 
which dreads war, and distrusts its instigators. On the one side is a self-willed 
reckless statesman, who seems to have secured the confidence of his royal 
master, whose weaknesses he knows how to humour, supported solely by a small 
clique, and depending on the army to carry out his ends; on the other are the 
millions in the country who beg from the bottom of their hearts, in newspapers 
and at meetings, for peace, and yet shoulder their muskets at the word of com- 
mand to go into the field. The very man who has signed a peace petition to 
the King, who has described war at public meetings as a crime against the 
fatherland, who for weeks has been writing leaders and pamphlets against the 
fratricidal policy of Bismark, tears himself, bowed down with grief, from his 
wife, his child, and his home, to join the ranks. He sighs and swears, yet he 
puts on the uniform, which converts him from a free citizen into the helpless 
slave of military law. Hundreds of thousands have done this in the last 
few weeks without a word being said (a few scandals apart) of a general and 
decisive opposition. This is a remarkable phenomenon, which the history of the 
present day is not likely to present a second time. 

Cabinet wars have been fought only too often,—nay, it may be said that most 
wars in all parts of the world have been cabinet wars, caused by the self-will, 
the ambition, the folly of rulers, the thoughtlessness and inanity of their coun- 
sellors, and often by the greed, vindictiveness, and baseness of people of both 
sexes in their entourage, who have obtained a noxious influence over the direction 
of the affairs of the State. In order, however, to enter upon such a war, it was 
necessary either that the monarch should have boundless power oyer the lives 
and properties of his subjects, as is the case in the states of the East; or that he 
should know how to carry the people with him by the greatness of his genius, 
like Frederick the Great and Napoleon ; or, finally, that he should have a blindly 
obedient standing army at his disposal, like the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 
Not one of these conditions applies to the present King of Prussia. His people 
is one of the most highly educated, intelligent, and creative in the world; not 
the most humble of his courtiers would pretend that either he or his Prime 
Minister is a genius great enough to acquire boundless influence over the 
masses ; and the Prussian army is perhaps the least adapted for being used ina 
Cabinet war. 

This army, notwitstanding the many heavy sacrifices it has made for the 
country, has hitherto been chiefly valued by the Prussians because it could only 
be used in a war that was popular and necessary for the true interests of Prussia. 
The present situation proves that this theory, like many others which are not 
based on experience, is a false one. It would be perfectly true in a free country, 
whose citizens, born and brought up in the midst of freedom, would haye courage 
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and conscientiousness enough to oppose with all their strength a Government 
which strove to drag them into a war against their will. The Prussian does not 
want courage or élan ; he has given proofs of both qualities in the wars with 
Napoleon, and will do so again if it comes to a war; but, being brought up in 
the midst of a government of policemen and officials, who from his childhood 
upwards drill and superintend him, he wants the courage of the free man, and 
the consciousness of his power to oppose the system of stiff, unbending routine 
which rules in his country. These Prussians will resist the most fiery charges 
of the Hungarian hussars, will storm redans and stand firm under fire like any 
other good European army, but they have no courage in face of a decree of their 
Landrath, and will beat a retreat before their police. The most accomplished 
nation of the Continent is in this point as tame, submissive, and timid as the 
ignorant Russian peasant who falls on his knees before an ukase from his Czar. 
The Russian at least honours in his Czar the head of his church as well as his 
sovereign ; but the submissiveness of the Prussian has neither bigotry nor sim- 
plicity to justify it. 

The fruit of the Prussian system of government and education is strikingly 
shown in the present crisis. From all parts of the kingdom—eyen from 
England, France, and more distant countries—Prussians respond to the sum- 
mons to join the ranks. The peasant leaves the plough, the man of business 
his desk, the student his university, the professor his chair, the artisan his 
factory ; for those who fail to present themselves at the appointed time undergo 
the heaviest penalties. They obey like sheep to the word of command; among 
them are hundreds of thousands of strong, healthy men, husbands and fathers 
of families, though their business goes to ruin, their homes are full of grief and 
despair, and they themselves are fully convinced that this war is an unnecessary 
and unrighteous one, and that its results must be most injurious, perhaps even 
ruinous, to Germany. The old Prussian constitution, which provides for the 
defence of the country, has, it appears, omitted to take into consideration the 
contingency of a war being fought by the people against their own will. What 
are its other advantages we shall be able to judge when war is actually going 
on. Whether in reality the peasants, tradesmen, clerks, students, artisans, and 
schoolmasters will prove good soldiers because they have served for three years 
in their youth (the more wealthy among them, who pay their own expenses, 
one year only) is not yet evident. Experience has shown that a Prussian 
Landwehr man who comes fresh from the counter or the desk very soon sinks 
under the load of his knapsack and musket when he is on the march, while the 
regular and thoroughly drilled soldier marches on without difficulty. In our 
humble opinion a peasant of Hungary or Pomerania, who has never read Homer 
or eaten an omelette aux fines herbes, will make a much better common soldier 
than a schoolmaster who has Cesar’s Commentaries at his fingers’ ends, or a 
young banker who, although he has long forgotten the ‘‘de bello Gallico” of 
his early youth, has since devoted himself to the profound study of the cuisine 
gauloise. Inany case, it would require weeks and months to restore the necessary 
activity to the soldier who returns to the army from his civic duties,—time 
enough to lose two or three battles, and enable the Croats to steal all the gilt 
frames in the picture-gallery of Berlin, leaving the Raphaels, Titians, Rubenses, 
and Diirers to serve as fuel for their watch-fires. 

. These Croats, with the kindred races of Slavonians, Slowaks, or Slavs, who 
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make their living on the Waag, Drav, and Save by cultivating maize, are now 
giving the Prussians a great deal of alarm. Their newspapers are telling them 
what a frightful creature the Croat is; how in his moments of leisure he steals, 
murders, and robs, and especially how his arrival in Prussia will, be the signal 
for the disappearance of the culture on which the Germans pride themselves so 
much, and which they have had so much trouble to acquire. This last point is 
difficult to understand, for if the Croats steal, they lay their hands on money 
and watches, not on books and libraries. It is evidently a great object with the 
Prussian newspapers at the present moment to represent these Croats as bug- 
bears ;—the Government organs, in order to rouse the indignation of the Prussian 
people against Austria, and the Opposition papers in order to increase as much 
as possible the universal aversion to war. It is perhaps natural that both 
parties, in order to attain their object, should represent the Croat as far 
more terrible than he really is, but it is too ridiculous of some of these 
Prussian papers to make it a crime in the Emperor of Austria that he pre- 
pares to send his semi-barbarous races into their country. Now that the 
Bismark policy has provoked Austria to the utmost, the nation, which is 
not strong enough to overthrow that Minister and his system, should really 
not attempt to lash itself into indignation because Austria defends herself 
by all the means in her power. Is the Emperor Francis Joseph not to 
accept any recruit that does not know his Schiller and Goethe? Are his 
soldiers to pass a competitive examination in Hegel before they go to battle ? 
Has the Prussian Government asked the Italian not to admit any one into 
Garibaldi’s volunteers who has at some time of his life been a brigand? Did 
the Prussian soldiers of 1848 act with much more humanity in Dresden than 
Jellachich’s Croats in Vienna? And were the Prussian military tribunals in 
Baden at all milder than the Austrian ones in Hungary, although to compare 
the opposition of the Badeners with that of the Magyars is like comparing the 
attack on Diippel with the storming of the Redan? If the Prussian people are 
really unwilling to make the acquaintance of the highly interesting, though 
unwashed, races of the Austrian Empire, there are only two means of avoiding 
it. Either they must utterly defeat Benedek before he comes out of the defiles 
of Bohemia and Saxony, or persuade their King that it is now time to substitute 
new counsellors for his present ones. The latter would certainly be the simplest, 
cheapest, and most convenient plan, if there were only men in Prussia who dared 
to carry it out. 

Meanwhile the Chambers have been dissolved. Count Bismark hopes the 
danger of war will give him a more tractable Parliament, and his organs in the 
press preach on the text that none of the old deputies should be elected, which 
means that the Government adheres to the system it has pursued hitherto. None 
but new men are to be sent by the country to Berlin. The demand is as 
unreasonable as the hope is vain. Unless a new electoral law is octroyé, or ix 
other words, the constitution is again violated, the King must make up his 
mind to seeing the majority of the new Parliament consist of the same men who 
gave him loyal cheers both at the beginning and the end of last session, but 
nevertheless did not yield an inch of their lawful demands. If it were not for 
the want of money, Count Bismark would certainly not be in such a hurry to 
call a Parliament. ‘But the war requires money to an enormous amount, and 
it will not be possible to get any without the consent of Parliament. It is true 
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that the feudal papers repeatedly stated that many of the first German bankers 
had offered to procure money for the Government by means of loans, even if 
Parliament should not grant any supplies; but we are enabled positively to 
state that this statement is incorrect. On the contrary, we are informed that 
three of the first banking-houses in Berlin, of wnimpeachably loyal sentiments, 
on being confidentially sounded on the subject, declared that they would not 
be able to get a large loan taken up unless it were approved by the Chambers. 
Now what Berlin financiers look upon as impracticable will certainly not be 
undertaken by any other German, French, or English house. Being thus with- 
out resources, the Government flies to the Parliament for aid. "What will be the 
result ? Judging from what we know of the men who will probably be elected, 
the Parliament will act in this matter as follows:—It will declare that it will 
not grant a thaler to the Government until the latter shall recognise the right 
of Parliament to vote the supplies and introduce a Bill establishing ministerial 
responsibility on a wide basis. It will declare (what every Parliament would 
do under present circumstances) that although it does not approve of the motives 
and principles which have brought on the war, it will not refuse to grant to the 
Government the means of successfully concluding it, but that it will never 
entrust those means and the future of the country to the present Ministry. 
Finally, it will declare that it is ready to make every sacrifice, but only on the 
condition that the King shall dismiss his present advisers, and surround himself 
by Liberal statesmen. The rest will depend on the result of the Paris Con- 
ference and the development of events. We must add that up to the present 
date there has been as yet no sign at Berlin of an intention to restore the con- 
stitutional régime. On the contrary, the Government has again grossly violated 
the constitution by decreeing an issue of paper money in so-called “‘ mortgage 
bonds,” to the amount of twenty-five millions of thalers, without even going 
through the usual constitutional forms. 


In Austria the tree of the constitution is also not in a very flourishing state. 
There, too, paper money has been manufactured without the consent of the 
country, and the convocation of a Parliament is only occasionally talked of. 
But what would be easy in Prussia is hardly to be done in Austria. Even if 
the Imperial Government honestly wished it, it could not at this moment govern 
with a Parliament, for the convocation of a general parliament at Vienna would 
be protested against as warmly by the Hungarians, Czechs, Transylvanians, 
Croats, and Dalmatians now, as in the time of Schmerling, and it is impossible 
to govern in each of the Imperial territories with a separate Parliament, at 
least in a crisis where the very existence of the empire is at stake. The 
Austrian Government will, therefore, only consent under extreme pressure to 
the convocation of a Parliament or of the diets. Meanwhile it is still negotiating 
with Hungary, to whom it is ready to make very extensive concessions. Should 
war break out, the Emperor will, it is said, go with the Empress to Pesth. 
Then will the Hungarians obtain what they want, and the beautiful Empress 
will weep Magyar tears, and the Hungarians will give her 100,000 men, and 
the Emperor will again return to Vienna, to take back from the Hungarians, at 
the first opportunity, what he gave them when he wanted their aid. 

In Austria, or at any rate in its capital, the feeling is that the Government 
ought to be allowed to do anything it likes, provided it gives the Prussians a 
good beating. Should it succeed in this, the Viennese will joyfully give it abso- 
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lution for all its past and many of its prospective sins. They would gladly give 
up Venetia if they could purchase with it the satisfaction of dictating a 
humiliating peace to the King at Potsdam. The feeling of anger towards 
Prussia is beyond description, and is as strong among the Germans in Austria 
as among the other nationalities of the empire, who haye always looked upon 
Germanism as their natural enemy. They attribute every evil to Count Bis- 
mark ; and they have already, for some time, taken the precaution of addressing 
their letters to England ‘‘ vid France ;”” apparently believing that if they were 
sent through Prussia they would be opened by the Prussian police. The postal 
arrangements in Austria itself, however, have now grown very irregular, as all 
the railways are used for the conveyance of troops. To us, who are aceustomed 
to see 40,000 men sent by railway from London to Brighton and back im one 
day, it may sound strange that the Austrian post-office cannot secure one mail 
a day between Vienna and Pesth—the two most important towns in the empire. 
Travellers are also compelled to wait several days before they can find a 
passenger train, and the conveyance of goods is entirely stopped. All this is in 
consequence of the marchings of troops. But however numerous and frequent 
these may be, one would think that there was always room, even in a train- 
full of soldiers, for a couple of letter-bags. The general confusion seems to be 
catching, and to have extended to the postal, as well as to the other authorities. 

The interruption of communications, inconvenient as it is, is not however the 
worst consequence of the warlike preparations. All business is at a standstill, 
the factories are shut, the want of credit is unprecedented, and the destitution 
among the poorer classes, especially in the provinces, is indescribable. It is 
partly due to the misery to which the masses have been reduced that the army is 
daily increased by thousands of recruits. The Government, it is true, does all 
it can to blow the warlike feeling against Prussia into a flame, gives the press 
unbounded liberty to abuse Prussia, encourages the belief of the soldiers that they 
will be allowed to plunder as much as they like in the enemy’s country, stirs up 
the fanaticism of the Roman Catholic Styrians and Tyrolese against the 
German Protestants in Prussia, and takes any one that will swell the ranks of 
its army ; but none of these incentives are after all so strong as necessity and 
the want of work. 

There is now in the north of Austria an army such as the empire has not 
had for a long time, led by a general in whom the troops have full confidence, 
and whose conduct in the Italian war has earned him an honoured name. 
Benedek is a Hungarian by birth, and not being of noble origin, owes his 
position entirely to himself, and estimates rank and title at their true value. 
There was a great deal of intriguing against his appointment as commander-in- 
chief, for it is an unprecedented thing in Austrian history that a man not of 
noble birth should be appointed to the chief command of the Austrian army 
over the heads of so many archdukes and generals with long pedigrees. The 
Emperor had, however, acquired the sad conviction in the Italian war that the 
Gyulais, the Gallas, and the Schwarzenbergs are worth but little in the 
field, and that the presence of the archdukes and even of himself at head- 
quarters was rather prejudicial than of advantage for the direction of the war. 
What he then learnt at his cost he now, to his credit be it said, has used as a 
warning, and Benedek, notwithstanding all the intrigues against him, was the 
man he selected. The latter laid down three conditions on which alone he 
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would consent to accept the command : first, that he should be allowed to select 
his own staff; secondly, that no member of the Imperial family should stay at 
his head-quarters; and thirdly, that he should have at his disposal an army of 
at least 300,000 men, in whose rear an army of reserve of corresponding strength 
should be placed. His conditions were fulfilled. Not a single Archduke is 
now at Olmiitz, where are his present head-quarters; his entowrage consists 
of men selected by himself; and as regards the number of troops at his disposal, 
it is, if not larger, certainly not smaller than what he stipulated for. In 
Verona, on the other hand, where the Archduke Albrecht has established his 
head-quarters as commander-in-chief of the army of the South, there are 
archdukes and young nobles in plenty; but as there will hardly be any com- 
plicated military operations in Venetia in the open field, and the war there is to 
be restricted to the defence of the Quadrilateral, these aristocratic gentlemen can 
hardly do much harm. The division of the aristocratic and civic elements will 
thus on both sides present a curious contrast. The Archduke Albrecht, with 
his entourage of nobles, will have to make the acquaintance of the plebeian red- 
shirts of Garibaldi; while on the Prussian side the ‘‘man of the people,” 
Benedek, will be opposed to Prince Frederick Charles, the Crown Prince, and 
other princely personages. 


Since our last notice Italy has advanced so far on her warlike course that it 
now seems impossible for her to retreat. A fortnight ago she was, it is true, 
placing her army on a war footing, advancing her regiments towards the 
Venetian frontier, and threatening the Austrian ports in the Adriatic with her 
fleet, and, as we then remarked, the only alternatives of war seemed to be bank- 
ruptcy and anarchy; but it was perhaps even then not too late, if the Emperor 
Napoleon had decidedly set his face against the warlike attitude maintained by 
the Cabinet of Florence, to withdraw from a policy which it would in such a 
case have been utter madness to pursue. But things have now arrived at such 
a pitch that we doubt whether even the immense power wielded by the mys- 
terious ruler who sits on the throne of France will be capable of restraining the 
warlike ardour which has filled all classes of Italians, from the King downwards, 
with an intoxication that blinds them to all considerations of reason and self- 
interest. The party of action, which it has been the most difficult task of the 
successive cabinets that have governed Italy since Aspromonte to restrain, has 
now been let loose ; the red-shirts are preparing to march against the Austrian, 
for the first time applauded by Government and people alike; and Garibaldi, 
though still suspicious of the intentions of the Cabinet, which he fears wishes to 
use his name as a bugbear to terrify Austria into making a diplomatic compro- 
mise, has declared his readiness to take the command of the volunteers when the 
time for action arrives. The calling out of the volunteers and the summons to 
Garibaldi have, in fact, now transferred the direction of the foreign policy of 
Italy from the hands of the Government into those of the party of action. 
Arrangements have already been made for the formation of a new cabinet directly 
war breaks out, in which Crispi, the Radical leader, and perhaps Mordini, a 
prominent member of the same party, will hold important posts. That the pre- 
sent Government only exists on sufferance was strikingly shown in the debate 
on the bill for giving it dictatorial powers similar to those given by the Parlia- 
ment of 1859 to Cavour. This bill was in the first place so greatly modified in 
committee, that when it came before the House it only contained articles 
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empowering the Ministry to forbid the publication of news or comments on 
military movements, and abolishing the privilege of habeas corpus until the 
end of July. Even in this shape the bill met with so strong an opposi- 
tion in the Chamber, although both the leaders of the Radical party— 
Crispi and Mordini—spoke in its favour, that it was found necessary 
to restrict, still further the powers that were to be given to the Government. 
In a subsequent debate on the question of imposing a tax of eight per cent. 
on Italian rente the Ministry sustained another severe check, that most impolitic 
and unjust tax, which must severely shake the already tottering fabric of Italian 
credit, having been passed by a small majority, in spite of the strong and 
reiterated protests of Signor Scialoja, the Minister of Finance, and all the other 
distinguished financiers in the House. This suicidal decision, which assuredly 
uo representative assembly in its sober senses would have arrived at, can only 
be accounted for by the mania which has seized the Italians for rushing into 
war, and the consequent desire to accumulate resources by any means at their 
disposal, however unjustifiable. Another significant incident has been the 
re-election of Mazzini for Messina, notwithstanding the vote of the Chamber 
declaring him to be unqualified. The feeling in the whole of Sicily, indeed, 
is described as being so passionately warlike, that it has become dangerous for 
foreigners to walk in the streets of any of the towns. Perhaps the most important 
sign, however, of the preponderance of the Radical party is to be found in the plan 
of the proposed campaign, of which the principal feature is, as we anticipated in our 
last number, an attack on the Austrian territories bordering on the Adriatic. This 
operation, in which the Garibaldians are to take the principal part, will involve 
both a democratic propaganda against Austria and a violation of the territory 
of the Germanic Confederation. In 1848 the Sardinian Government carefully 
avoided any revolutionary agency, and dreaded the possibility of a collision 
with the Bund; but Italy has now no such scruples, and the plan of attacking 
Trieste and entering the adjoining districts is not only openly talked of, but 
Italian agents have already been sent to Dalmatia and the Tyrol with the view 
of stirring up a revolution against Austria among the inhabitants of those 
districts. The war is therefore to be strictly a revolutionary one on the part 
of Italy. So notorious, indeed, are these projects, that even the little republic 
of Switzerland has thought it necessary to take measures for the preservation 
of its neutrality against a possible incursion of Garibaldians by sending troops 
to occupy the passes in the canton of Graubinden, between Italy and the Tyrol. 
It is true that Italy had not, in 1848, the Prussian alliance to rely upon; but, 
although it is certain that a convention has really been signed, binding each of 
the two Powers to assist the other when war breaks out, this alliance is no 
longer looked upon with so much confidence in Italy as it was a fortnight ‘ago. 
The natural unwillingness of the Italians to connect themselves with a Bismark 
policy was at first overcome by the evident wish of Bismark himself to get the 
Prussian Liberals on his side by holding up before their eyes the bait of a 
united Germany, with a Parliament elected by universal suffrage, and in which 
Prussia should have a preponderating influence ; and the singular popularity 
which Bismark fer a short time enjoyed in Italy was entirely due to the belief that 
this manceuvre would be successful. Unfortunately the Italians, like too many 
other people, judged their neighbours by their own standard, thinking that 
German unity was as much 2 passion with the Germans as Italian unity is with 
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them. The veil has now fallen from their eyes, and they see with surprise and 
disappomtment that they have allied themselves with a statesman who is as 
much detested by the Liberals of Germany as he is by those of France and 
England, and have thereby made their cause, which has hitherto had the sym- 
pathies of the party of progress throughout the world, that of despotism and 
reaction. 


The singular escapade of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern has again turned 
public attention from the momentous events which are passing in Germany and 
Italy to the petty intrigues of which the rich and fertile, but miserably ill- 
governed provinces on the Danube have been the theatre. Our readers are 
alueady aware of the true significance of the election of this young Prussian 
lieutenant of dragoons, who was apparently put forward by the Government 
as a candidate for the sovereignty merely because their political existence was 
staked on their getting a foreign sovereign, and he happened to be the only 
prince without a crown they could think of at the moment. The Roumans knew 
nothing of Prince Charles, and he was only elected (not, however, without con- 
siderable opposition), because many thought that any sovereign, whoever he 
might be, would be bettcr than none at all. At the same time they decreed, 
with characteristic ingenuity, that Prince Charles’s father was to be considered as 
w naturalised Rouman, thus hoping to get over the objection that they are bound 
by treaty to elect a native sovereign. This, however, did not satisfy the Confer- 
ence at Paris, which has declared against the election. Important events are, 
therefore, now preparing in Roumania, and it is not impossible that the first 
shot of the coming war will be fired on the Danube. 

The report that the country has been occupied by the Turkish and Russian 
troops has not been confirmed, but nothing is more likely than that such an 
occupation will sooner or later take place, in virtue of the strange alliance 
which has recently been contracted between the Porte and the Government of 
St. Petersburg (and to which we alluded in our last number) for the purpose 
of preventing Roumania from being given to Austria in exchange for Venetia. 
It is of course impossible that such an alliance, which is only to be explained 
by the desperate straits to which Turkey has been reduced in consequence of 
the disorder in her finances, and the symptoms of approaching insurrection in 
her western provinces, can last for any length of time,—and we need hardly 
point out that Russia would not send her troops into Moldavia in order to keep 
that province for Turkey. But in the election of a foreign prince to the throne 
of the Principalities, no less than in the cession of them to Austria, the interests 
of Russia and Turkey meet: for in either case Russia must lose her influence in 
Roumania and her chance of eventually obtaining possession of that long- 
coveted object of the ambition of the Czars; while Turkey will have to give up 
her suzerain rights, and thereby create a dangerous precedent for the other 
important territories which she holds by a similar tenure. It is true that Prince 
Charles has declared that he will preserve the suzerain rights of the Porte 
untouched, but it is evident that this is a mere manceuyre to secure him against 
a Turkish occupation until he is firmly settled on his throne, for both the wishes 
of his people and the inclinations of his powerful relatives in Europe will urge 
him to throw off at the first opportunity a subjection which he cannot but feel to 
be humiliating. Although the King of Prussia persuaded him at first to reject 
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the crown of the Principulities, his Majesty will doubtless be the first, when the 
Prince becomes their Sovereign, to insist on his being absolutely independent of 
the Sultan; and even the aeceptance of the crown by the Prince is not, if we 
are rightly informed, so disagreeable in high circles at Berlin as the conduct of 
the King in the matter might lead us to believe. It was of course necessary for 
Count Bismark, in presence of the very decided declaration of the Paris Con- 
ference on the subject, officially to set his face against the Prince’s election. 
His protestations, indeed, of the innocence of Prussia in the whole affair were 
carried to a somewhat suspicious length, and when he forbade the Prince 
to receive the deputation at Berlin, at the same time giving him leave of 
absence from his regiment so as to enable him to receive it at Dusseldorf, it was 
perhaps only natural to believe that this excessive anxiety to abide by the 
decisions of the Conference was not quite sincere. Be this as it may, it is 
certainly somewhat singular that Prince Charles should haye accepted the 
Crown after he had by the advice of his relative, the King of Prussia, decisively 
refused it. He has, however, another and far more powerful relative, whose 
leanings towards Bismark are now no secret, who has always displayed a 
peculiar interest in Rouman affairs, and who is suspected of being as desirous 
as Russia and Turkey to make it impossible for Austria to get the Principalities 
in exchange for Venetia, so as to again try his hand at remodelling the map of 
Europe. If it should turn out that the young Prussian dragoon is but the 
blind instrument of Napoleon—and indications are not wanting to give this 
supposition a strong appearance of truth—Roumania muy after all present the 
most difficult of the questions which are now agitating Europe. 


Let us now cast a rapid glance at the complications with which the whole face 
of the Continent is at this moment convulsed, and see what are the chances of 
i pacifie remedy bemg found for this virulent and deep-scated European dis- 
order. Liberal Huly allied with feudal and reactionary Prussia in a war the avowed 
object of which is the annexation of the oppressed nationality of Schleswig- 
Holstein and the extinction of those small German States which have hitherto 
formed an asylum for German Liberals; reactionary and despotic Austria 
representing the rights of those States, and taking up arms in favour of the 
oppressed nationality of Schleswig-Holstein ; England sympathising with a 
revolutionary policy in Ltaly, and agamst the projects of the Italian revolu- 
tionists in Turkey ; the Sultan appealing to the Czar for assistance against the 
schemes of a lieutenant in the Prussian army; Garibaldi forming a Polish 
legion, which will find itself chargmg another Polish legion raised on the 
patriotic principle in Galieia,—such are a few of the anomalies which testify 
to the present unhealthy and abnormal state of the Continent. It is for this 
state of things that it will be the task of the Conference which is to meet in a 
few days to discover a remedy. We confess that the prospect of averting war 


by such means does not, under present circumstances, secm to us encouraging. 
It is only too evident that of all the Powers which have, with more or less 
eagerness, accepted the invitation to the Conference, England is the only one 
which sincerely desires peace. Russia was, no doubt, one of the first to propose 
that the great Powers should intervene in the Austro-Prussian quarrel for the 
purpose of endeavouring to bring about a pacific solution of the questions 
which produced it, and she has ever since urgently pressed the Powers to aecede 
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to her proposal; but it is notorious that she is not at present prepared for war, 
and the increased activity she has lately shown in the east of Europe 
unfortunately gives only too much colour to the suspicion that she only 
wants a Conference in order to gain time for increasing her armaments, so as 
when war breaks out to be enabled to take a prominent part in it. As for 
France, we already pointed out in our last number how suspicious is her 
neutrality. The Emperor Napoleon was at first averse to the meeting of a 
Congress, and he only consented to it in consequence of the repeated represen- 
tations of Russia and England, being desirous of proving both to Europe and 
to his own people that he wishes for peace, and that if war should come he 
would be dragged into it. That Austria wishes for peace is probable, but it 
is said she has again declared she will not give up Venetia without a territorial 
compensation ; and the difficult, many well-informed persons think impossible, 
problem is, to procure this for her without a war. On the other hand, we have 
shown that nothing but the cession of Venetia can prevent Italy from fight- 
ing, as she has now gone too far to retreat. The Venetian question, there- 
fore, which is really the only one which presents the danger of imminent war 
to Europe, is just the one whose only practical solution it appears difficult 
for the Conference, by the terms of its summons, to discuss. 

Even supposing, however, that the disinclination of Austria to discuss a cession 
of Venetia is only attributable to a desire to save her dignity, it is hard to see 
how a conference in which the decisions of the majority are not to be enforced 
on the minority can have any practical result. The demands of each of the 
parties in the dispute are known to all the world, and every argument has 
already been exhausted save that of the sword to induce them to abate their 
pretensions. We may be sure that neither the polished sarcasm of Prince 
Gortchakoff, nor the diplomatic ambiguities of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, nor the 
honest frankness of Lord Clarendon, will show more clearly to the Cabinets of 
Austria and Prussia the folly of the course on which they have entered than has 
already been done. Is it likely that Count Bismark will give up to the per- 
suasive powers of three foreign statesmen what he has obstinately refused to the 
reiterated clamours of millions of his fellow-countrymen ? or that Count Mensdorff 
will be converted in behalf of his imperial master to the view that the retention of 
Venetia, which Francis Joseph has hitherto regarded as a point of honour, is 
neither expedient nor just? A discontented people, an empty exchequer, and 
a powerful enemy are far stronger inducements to peace than the arguments, 
however distinterested, of foreign diplomatists, and if the former fail we can- 
not put much faith in the efficacy of the latter. The way of making the 
Conference a real instrument for restoring the peace of Europe is for two at 
least of the great neutral Powers to enter into an armed alliance for the purpose 
of enforcing its decisions if necessary, on any Power that should refuse to abide 
by them. Although there are serious objections, on principle, to such a course, 
the mere fact of such an alliance having been made would, we are persuaded, 
render war impossible. There seems, however, to be no prospect of such an 
event, and we can therefore only fear, unless the strong popular feeling in 
favour of peace has more weight than we venture to anticipate, that this Con- 
ference, like most of those that have preceded it, will be very useful for pre- 
paring the war, but will do nothing to avoid it. 

May 29th. 





CAUSERIES. 


M. RENAN’s book on the Apostles is not likely to make the same stir as his 
“Vie de Jésus,” partly on account of the lesser importance of the subject, 
although the subject is one of great interest, and partly because a second book 
has always to contend against a public ill-disposed. Whenever an author 
has powerfully agitated us, he becomes a formidable rival to himself. One 
class of admirers will be disappointed if the new book does not repeat the ideas 
and types which interested them in the old book—though they would be the 
first to exclaim against him as ‘‘used up” if he did repeat the ideas and types, 
and all they really demand, is the repetition of the amazement and delight created 
by a new form and a new mind. Another class of admirers will have grown 
somewhat ashamed of their admiration, now they have heard so many contemp- 
tuous and disenchanting criticisms passed on the author. The polemical tactics 
of discrediting with a shrug or a sneer the learning and the logic of an opponent 
tell upon the public. Our favourite has been so often pronounced ‘‘ shallow,” 
and his ideas declared to be ‘‘ideas perfectly familiar to all inquirers,” that 
we begin to cultivate a private scorn for our idol. People who are con- 
tented to be crassly ignorant themselves, begin to be querulous with their 
teacher on account of his superficiality. . Superficiality is a terrible bugbear to 
the superficial. The amour propre of readers is alarmed lest they should be 
admiring in the wrorig place, and subjecting themselves to the suspicion of 
being imperfectly informed in the eyes of critics who never supposed them to be 
informed on the subject at all. 

M. Renan has these obstacles to combat; and he has another which is even 
more fatal to success—the distrust of the free-thinking, p/us the disgust of the 
orthodox. On the intrinsic yalue of his new contribution to the history of 
Christianity I am not, competent to form an opinion—it is a subject upon which 
I am comprehensively ignorant ; but the readers of the REVIEW will soon have 
the verdict of an authoritative writer on the orthodox side. What I wish to 
speak of is the incongruous style of treatment M. Renan has adopted in the 
endeayour to give expression to what I believe to be genuine convictions. Those 
who reproach him with seeming to court the applause of free-thinkers, and at 
the same time to deprecate the censure of the orthodox, by his incongruous 
mixture of criticism with sentiment, who think that he is a nineteenth-century 
Gibbon, placing sentiment where Gibbon would place a sneer, should remember 
that if critical inquiry has conducted him to conclusions altogether at variance 
with the dogmas of Christianity, and has made the historian simply an 
historical critic, this has been a late development, and was preceded by long 
years of orthodox adhesion, during which his affections had time to grow round 
all the leading ideas of Christianity. He was a seminarist before he became a 
critic. He cannot. forget his early years, he cannot shake off old associations. 
This is the key to that passage in his preface in which he explains his attitude, 
and which many have read as an apology. I accept his explanation as made in 
good faith. But at the same time I must point to the incongruity. A man 
may either believe in miracles or disbelieve in them; he may take the scientific 
or the theologic point of view; he cannot take both; and the attempt te 
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reconcile the two leads to unpleasant equivocalness. M. Renan explains the 
hallucinations of the early Christians (in which Christ was seen after his 
resurrection, and in which the gift of tongues descended with the Holy Ghost 
upon the disciples) just as any scientific inquirer explains the somewhat similar 
hallucinations of Quakers, Iryingites, Mormons, and spirit-rappers; yet, 
after shocking the orthodox reader by this explanation and this parallel, he 
attempts to soothe the troubled mind by an assurance that we must make an 
immense difference between ‘aberrations without significance and without a 
future’? ‘and those illusions which have accompanied the establishment of 
a new religious code; after irritating the Christian by asserting that even 
Mormonism, not to mention more august religions, displays its martyrs and its 
miracles, he vainly attempts to reassure the angry reader by insisting that in 
the case of Mormons, Babists, and Boudhists the credulity was platitude @ esprit, 
whereas in Christian credulity there was an unspecified superiority. It looks 
like irony to invoke science, and then pretend that sentiment can smooth down 
all the sharp angles. Less vacillating minds will choose one of the alternatives, 
they will declare the miracles to be hallucinations, or will accept them as 
historical facts. 

What M. Renan, and with him many earnest minds of our day, most desires 
is that the integrity of philosophy should be preserved, and the moral culture 
of Christianity raised into undisputed pre-eminence over dogmatic belief. 
Science and dogma he feels to be incompatible ; and he cannot discard science. 
But science and Christianity he feels are perfectly compatible, and he would 
have them work harmoniously together. I suppose there are few people at the 
present day who do not regard the moral aspect of Religion as their chief 
solicitude; men dread the disturbance of dogmas, less because they have a 
living belief in the dogmas than because they suppose the dogmas to be neces- 
sary pillars to morality. It is, therefore, deeply significant that a journal 
should have been established in France, and is now some six months old, 
La Morale Indépendante, the object of which is to preach the absolute independ- 
ence of morality. The writers believe that in the happy days to come 
Morality will be as independent of Theology as are Astronomy, Physics, and 
Chemistry, which once were enslaved. During the Middle Ages all truth was 
supposed to have its root either in the Scriptures or in tradition. Science had 
to accommodate its results with the dogmas of the Church as best it could, and 
when it could not, had to abjure or equivocate. The stake was a formidable 
logician ; and only a few insurgent minds were bold enough to argue with it. 
But from time to time the few were ready; and at last, after some thousand 
years of servitude, the enfranchisement began. Physics became independent. 
Medicine ceased to be practised by the clergy ; and diseases came to be treated 
by more effectual methods than exorcism. Confidence in drugs grew greater 
than in amulets and relics. The Church never welcomed these innovations. 
Indeed, the Sorbonne condemned quinine, opposed innoculation, and declared 
the circulation of the blood to be an impious heresy. But the movement had 
begun; and the discoveries of Columbus and Copernicus came to give a 
terrible shock to the believers in the encyclopedic character of the Scriptures. 
Giordono Bruno was burned, and Galileo only escaped by abjuration ; but the 
tide rolled on; Astronomy became independent; Bacon and Descartes came, 
and separated Philosophy from Theology. Then Geology, Ethnology, and 
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Chronology arrived at results which no ingenuity could reconcile with the 
Scriptures ; and Criticism began to make havoc with the very text of Scripture 
itself. How long will it be before Morality is rendered independent of 
Theology, studied by itself for itself, bearing in itself its own criterion and its 
own methods ? 


En attendant, suppose we become a little more scrupulous in our morals, and 
suppose in our reforms we include the morals of Literature ? No one acquainted 
with the world of letters will regard it as altogether satisfactory from the moral 
aspect; nor can it be otherwise so long as men draw the absurd distinction 
between a written and a spoken lie, which is at present implied in the conduct 
of many authors and the current ideas held on the subject of Literature. Thus 
the man who is eloquently indignant about the tricks of trade and commercial 
immorality, will in the next breath propose to you some dishonesty in Litera- 
ture without a blush, without even a suspicion that he proposes anything to 
which an upright man could object. The man who would cut you for a wilful 
deception out of Literature, will cut you for your unfriendliness in not assisting 
him or his friend by some wilful deception in Literature. 

The little war of advertisements which has been going on between Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Macmillan @ propos of the Quarterly Review on Ecce Homo will I fear 
only help to increase the sale of the much-talked-of book; but it might become 
a precedent which would help to check one of the literary tricks of trade. In 
this particular case I hold Mr. Macmillan perfectly blameless; for undoubtedly 
the effect of his first advertisement upon my mind was that he intended a 
sarcasm against the Quarterly, by showing how strikingly that journal was at 
variance with other journals whose orthodoxy was beyond suspicion, and with 
Church dignitaries whose names were authoritative. But Mr. Murray, reading 
the advertisement otherwise, was in the right to protest against what he evidently 
considered to be an unfair use of the Quarterly. Will Mr. Murray undertake to be 
equally alert in future, and whenever a publisher or author is dishonest enough 
(such things have been known) to pick out some favourable sentence from an 
unfavourable critique, or twist a sentence in such a way that blame shall carry 
the air of praise,—will he expose that trick? And will editors of influential 
journals also be alert? It is saddening enough to see the fulsome praise which 
can be quoted as puffs of miserable books without the accompanying suspicion 
that many of these ‘‘ opinions of the press” are really not at all the opinions 
expressed in the critiques. Altogether, it would be desirable that writers 
should have more dignity than to allow their books to be puffed in the style 
of ‘‘summer trouserings.” But when Shadrach affirms that England is en- 
thusiastic about his ‘‘ trouserings,” we need not believe that eloquent Hebrew 
unless we like to accept his authority; but if he were to quote the written 
approbation of Lord B—— and Sir Something S—— (never having measured 
those aristocratic legs), we should protest against the attempt at imposition. 

No one cries stinking fish; no one, therefore, cites unfavourable “opinions 
of the press” except by way of sarcasm. ‘‘ Opinions” therefore must always 
wear the aspect of puffs. Hence their ineffectiveness. The public is not quite 
so gullible as is supposed; and seeing, as it sees, the most despicable trash 
praised for its originality, invention, profundity, pathos, humour, learning, and 
‘devotion to Biblical truth,” begins to suspect that, after all, ‘‘ opinions of the 
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press” are very sorry guides. Still there must be a per-centage of gulls. It is 
not, however, to protect these that a razzia should be made on all misquoters, it 
is to clear Literature of an unworthy practice. 


All London is now seeing pictures and talking of Art, so that if there is any 
widespread sentiment of an ennobling kind it ought to be visible and audible 
just at present. Sterile abundance! There is immense cleverness, and little 
serious effort. A day in either of the picture galleries is a day of weariness, of 
irritation, of painful regret. Few painters seem to aim at anything higher 
than the vulgarest tastes and the least cultivated sensibilities. The walls are 
covered with ‘‘ pictures for the million;” and although one may rejoice to 
think of the million having pictures, one is grieved to think that painters 
should condescend to lower the Art instead of elevating the taste of the million. 
Nor is there the slightest necessity of disregarding simple tastes and homely 
subjects in the endeayour to give Art a lofty character. In Art treatment is 
everything. Look at the two pictures in the French Gallery, which most 
challenge attention—the ‘‘ Phryne” of M. Gerdme, and the ‘‘Nun” of Madame 
Tfenriette Browne: the famous Frenchman has chosen a great subject, and 
instead of high art has, by his treatment, made it low art. The picture has 
doubtless some eminent academic merits, since painters and connoisseurs are 
often found admiring it; but the ordinary spectator, insensible to these technical 
merits, will, I think, affirm it to be conventional and vulgar in conception. 
The figure of Phryne may be a good ‘‘ academy ’’—to me it is nothing more; 
and the judges can only be compared to a group of chorus singers on the stage 
trying to represent the emotion of a situation : ignoble heads, conventional ex- 
pressions. How different, and in every poetic sense how superior, is the ‘‘ Nun!” 
That is a picture which stirs the tender fibres, and which haunts the mind with 
poetical suggestions. The ineffable sweetness of healthy youth mingles with the 
serenity of spontaneous picty in that gentle beaming face, and tells a simple and 
inexhaustible history. The artist has relied on truth, and has realised the effect 
of highest art. Instead of making her youthful Nun, the straight-nosed, 
delicate-featured, ‘‘ keepsake” type, so popular and so insipid, she has given us 
the simple beauty of youth, health, and a sweet nature. That fat little nose, 
and those full cheeks, in harmony with the large lymphatic hands, will probably 
distress spectators craving the inanity they mistake for the ideal; and yet even 
they will find that face revisiting memory in the silent hours when the ‘‘ ideal” 
faces have long since vanished. A picture should be a poem, otherwise it is 
a mere exercise. The ‘‘Nun”’ is a poem, and may almost be called a prayer. 

Any one wearied with the unsatisfactory efforts of modern painters may refresh 
his spirit by turning into the gallery in New Burlington Street, where Mr. Hadwen 
Wheelwright exhibits a collection of admirable water-colour copies of works by 
the early painters in the Vatican, the Uffizi and Petti, the Louvre, and some of 
the Italian churches. To those who have been in Italy, and loved the originals, 
these copies will be peculiarly interesting, the more so as the originals are some- 
times almost removed from sight by their position, or by the ravages of time. 
There are sixty specimens, exhibiting the progress of the art from the early 
Christian period (beginning with the fresco in the Vatican, the Nozze Aldo- 
brandini), through Cimabue (whose famous Madonna is reproduced with singular 
fidelity), Giotto, Memmi, Orcagna, Massaccio, Masolino, Lippi, Ghirlandajo, Fra 
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Angelico (not well represented), Botticelli, Perugino, Fra Bartolomeo, Andrea 
del Sarto, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, and Raphael. The copies are of various 
sizes, and all executed with a religious fidelity rare in copies. It is a collection 
which would find a fitting place at South Kensington. 


The complaint just uttered against the low tone in Art is equally true of 
Literature ; yet, as in Art there are a few who, like the family of the Eumolpide, 
keep alive the sacred flame on the altar, so, also, in Literature there are a few 
who care for serious work. The publishers’ lists are uninyiting, one must con- 
fess. But it is significant that just now there should be a sort of reaction set in 
against the sensational and trivial, in favour of solid Literature. Among the 
indications note the increase of philosophical works. Philosophy is a noble 
inutility. That is its great value just at present. We may be condemned to 
remain for ever without a solution of its chief problems. Be it so; a solution 
would be useful, and as such rob Philosophy of its elevating disinterestedness. 
I have protested against the pretensions of Metaphysics in terms too explicit to 
be misunderstood, when I now express satisfaction at the re-awakening of an 
interest in Philosophy, even if it help in some measure to bring back the interest 
in Metaphysics, which, naturally enough, some identify with Philosophy. The 
stir created by Mr. Mill’s work on Hamilton, the appearance of Professor Bain’s 
works, the Plato of Mr. Grote, the Exploratio Philosophica of his brother, the work 
on Hegel by Mr. Stirling, and now the work on Kant which Mr. J. P. Mahaffy 
has translated from Kuno Fisher’s ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” and to 
which he has added an introduction and notes (Longman & Co.)—a work, let me 
add, which will serve as a good introduction to the study of Kant’s Prolegomena 
and Kritik, though not by any means an easy introduction for the English reader 
unacquainted with the language and the tendencies of German philosophy— 
these books show that an interest is reviving in such studies, and, as I said 
before, the certainty that such studies bring neither pence nor loud applause is 
in itself a claim on our respect. Money is not everything; at least not to every 
man; otherwise Philosophy would never hold up her head again, for Philosophy 
will bring none. The man who has an urgent impulse to instruct his fellows on 
the great problems must not expect to be paid for doing so; he must pay for 
the privilege—and after paying for it, he may find the privilege waste paper. 
This leads me to announce a fact which will have much interest for many of our 
readers, though unhappily it in no wise reverses what has just been said, the fact 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer will not be forced to discontinue the publication of his 
series of works. America generously threatened to prevent such an interruption 
should England permit it. Englishmen would not have permitted it; but even 
their aid will be dispensed with. An accession of income has enabled Mr. Spencer 
to bear the loss himself, and he will continue to bear it ; though it may be reason- 
ably hoped that sufficient attention may have been called to his publication to 
render that loss in future but a slight one. The time will come when all men 
who pretend to any'serious culture will be ashamed not to haye Mr. Spencer’s 
books upon their shelyes—as to reading them, well, one does not always study 
the wise books on one’s shelves ! 


It must be confessed that the French have a singular felicity in writing 
articles at once agreeable and solid, penetrating and piquant. M. Taine is 
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facile princeps in this art, and the new volume of essays he has just republished, 
Nouveaux Essais de Critique et 0 Histoire, contain some very good specimens of 
his talent. We should look in vain through English and German literature 
for critical essays on Shakspeare and Scott, Goethe and Kotzebue, comparable to 
his essays on Racine and Balzac, so clear-sighted in distinguishing the charac- 
teristic qualities, so easy and conversational in the manner of setting them 
forth. Or, to take another example, notice the ease of mastery exhibited in his 
review of M. Jean Reynand’s attempt to conciliate Religion and Philosophy, 
which, as he justly says, are the products of two faculties which reciprocally 
exclude each other and of two methods which reciprocally declare each other 
incompetent. (And with this essay the reader may profitably compare that 
by Professor Henry Rogers, Reason and Faith, the ninth edition of which, 
with other essays, has just been issued by Messrs. Longman & Co.) It is an 
admirable criticism, and contains some very felicitous writing, especially in 
ridicule of that popular style of argument, by some one gravely called the 
‘* Metaphysics of the Heart” which answers a syllogism by a declamation. 
M. Taine alludes to the immense effect of Chateaubriand’s method of proving 
Christianity ‘‘ par des élans de sensibilité et des peintures poétiques””—a 
method still pursued by M. Renan when he ceases to be critical. It was a 
method within the competence of mediocrity. Every one could manage 
this metaphysics of the heart; and, as M. Taine well says, every doctrine 
pretended that it came to save society. ‘‘ Elle se défendit avec des arguments 
de commissaire de police et d’affiche, en proclamant qu’elle était conforme a 
Yordre et a la morale publique et que le besoin de sa venue se faisait partout 
sentir. On imposa a la vérité lobligation @étre poétique et non d’étre vraie. 
On répondit aux faits évidents la main sur son coeur, en disant, ‘Mon coour 
m’empéche de vous croire.’ On considéra la science comme un habit qu’on 
essaye et qu'on renvoie sil ne convient pas.” 


In directing attention to Mr. Hullah’s Song Book (Macmillan & Co.) as a 
delightful companion, truly a pocket companion from its size, and as a valuable 
addition to the library, I would specially notice the elegance of the typography. 
Words and music, though the page is so small, are both as legible as could be 
wished. The collection has been made with great care (assisted by Mr. 
Chappell, to whom we owe so great a debt for his zeal in the cause of English 
music), and comprises the majority of the best songs by deceased poets and 
musicians of England, Scotland, [reland, and Wales. It shows, as Mr. 
Hullah says, that the English have a body of national melodies, no less than the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh. Eprror. 
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THE Eruics oF ARISTOTLE, ILLUSTRATED WITH Essays AND Notes. By 
Str ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. In Two 
Vols. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1866. 


THE second and revised edition of Sir Alexander Grant’s important treatise 
on the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle may be considered as a compendious 
history of the main currents of ethical thought, from the time of the Seven 
Sages to Marcus Aurelius. In Aristotle all the rays of previous speculation 
converge; and from Aristotle diverge, by a connection and descent more or less 
immediate, the subsequent philosophies of Greece, of Rome, of the medieval 
and of the modern world. Therefore an author thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject in all its bearings, like Sir Alexander Grant, is able to show us 
how much the Ethics owed to Plato’s teaching, how Socrates cannot be explained 
without his antagonists the Sophists ; while the downward transmission of Aris- 
totelian doctrines will bring us to touch on every name of note in the philoso- 
phical succession of humanity. It is impossible in the space of a mere review 
to do justice to a work of this scope. We shall merely attempt a bare abstract 
and outline of its plan, accompanied by a few illustrative extracts. 

In his opening essay Sir Alexander Grant discusses with masterly critical 
skill the relative genuineness of the three ethical treatises which have been 
accredited to Aristotle. He ultimately agrees with Sprengel in concluding— 


“That in the Nicomachean Ethics’ we have on the whole the work of Aristotle himself ; 
in the Eudemians, a work by Eudemus of Rhodes, based on the former; in the Magna 
Moralia, a résumé of both these preceding works, compiled by some later Peripatetic.” 


Having thus given a front rank to the Nicomachean Ethics, our author 
shows that even in these, Books V., VI. and VII., were probably an exposition 
by Eudemus of Aristotle’s theories, modified by the views of the disciple. 
Eudemus may have inserted them as the best way of supplying a gap left in 
these Ethics at his master’s death. Sir Alexander then instances the numerous 
patchings, fallacious references, and abrupt transitions abounding throughout 
the whole treatise. Here are his views on the state of Aristotle’s writings at 
his death; the extract carries conviction with it by its very vividness of present- 
ment :— 

“ Aristotle was designing to complete the whole sphere‘of knowledge. . . . His 
philosophy, which was to cover the world, was springing and growing up all at once, and 
nothing perfect. Let us now picture to ourselves 2 set of philosophical treatises—all 
elaborately conceived, but all more or less incomplete, to have been subsequently to the 
death of their author, we cannot tell how soon or how simultaneously—brought forth, 
perhaps out of disjointed and separately existing memoranda, and put together for pub- 
lication, and we have perhaps the most adequate notion that can be formed of the wanna 
parts of the so-called' works of Aristotle.” 

Proceeding from text criticism, we get an excellent essay on morality in 
Greece before Aristotle. Sir Alexander suggests the division of this subject 


(1) Tradition has agreed to couple these Ethics with this son of Aristotle. He was 
probably their editor in some sense: it is unlikely they were addressed or dedicated to 
him. 
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into three eras. 1. The era of popular or unconscious morals. 2. The transi- 
tional, sceptical, or sophistic era. 3. The philosophic or conscious era. He 
contrasts modern morality in a later part of this work with the third era, as 
not merely conscious, but self-conscious. Sir Alexander then illustrates these 
periods by showing that in pree-Socratic Greece ethical ideas had no distinctness, 
but were confused with physical or even mathematical notions, as_Pythagoras 
‘‘made virtue a number, and justice a cube.” In fact, that Hegel’s assertion 
that the Greeks at this period ‘‘had no morality, only propriety of conduct,” 
may with certain restrictions be accepted as giving roughly the true state of 
the case. Allowing that the broad distinctions of virtue and vice are coeval 
with all society, the first rude generalisations of expediency will be found to 
have been condensed in a proverbial or poetic form. Homer’s morality is 
intensely concrete. ‘‘It expresses the conception of a heroic life, rather than 
a philosophical theory.” At this period the poets were the only moralists, 
and popular maxims the only recorded thought. Socrates asks for the defini- 
tion of a moral term, and is answered by a quotation from Simonides or Hesiod. 
To instance one of the many noble and almost Christian utterances of the last, 
we get— 


“The road to vice may easily be travelled by crowds, for it is smooth, and she dwells 
close at hand. But the path of virtue is steep and difficult, and the gods have ordained 
that only by toil can she be reached.” 


We then pass to the ‘‘ Seven Wise Men,” and their gnomes, or, we might 
say, moral epigrams. Sir Alexander quotes a passage ‘of M. Renouvier, em- 
bodying,in a highly concentrated form, nearly all that is to be said on the subject 
of the teaching of these worthies :— 


_ “The uncertainty,of human things, the brevity of life, the unhappiness of the poor, 

the blessing of friendship, the sanctity of an oath, the force of necessity, the power of 
time, such are the most ordinary subjects of their gnomes, when they do not reduce them- 
selves to the simple rules of prudence.” 


Graphic sketches of two poets, Theognis and Simonides, complete the history 
of moral thought up to the sixth century B.c. These our author touches into 
life as the Byron and Goethe of pre-Socratic Greece. 

The history of the second era is, of course, to a great extent, the history of 
the Sophists. Never, we venture to say, has a more impartial or able account 
been given of these much misunderstood teachers. They first began systematic 
education in Greece. They founded the science of rhetoric, seem to have 
sketched some outlines of grammar, etymology, and literary criticism, and 
were, in a word, the direct precursors of Socrates. Their influence on ethical 
thought was naturally very great. We could not explain the career of 
Socrates without them: his whole life was a protest against these men. But 
the very effort of demolishing their errors enabled him to construct his own 
system from the débris. Or, to adopt another metaphor, he was able to 
crystallise positive moral science from the troubled solution of doubt and diffi- 
culty which such men as Protagoras and Gorgias had stirred up. With regard 
to the harmful side of their influence, the Sophists seem ‘‘rather to have 
tampered and trifled with the moral convictions than directly to have attacked 
them.” The personal sketch of Socrates is as vivid as the exposition of 
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his method is acute. Some account of the Cynics and Cyrenaics, the two 
leading divergencies of Socraticism (the school of Megara haying been almost 
purely metaphysical), conclude the essay. It is noteworthy that these 
philosophers seem to have taught rather modes of life than any abstract theory 
or system. 

The third essay treats of the relation of the ethics to Plato and the Platonists. 
Aristotle’s criticism of and dissent from the doctrine of the idga is the most 
important split between the master and pupil. The other differences are more 
evolutions from, and improvements on, Plato, than actual disagreements with 
his tenets. The debts of Aristotle to Plato for doctrines, theories, and even 
metaphors, are carefully enumerated. Moreover we have here set forth the 
admirable adroitness with which the genius of the pupil seizes in some instances 
upon a mere hint or glimpse of truth in the master’s works, to found thereon 
some noble superstructure of mental science. Sir Alexander’s explanation of the 
idéa (p. 151) is excellent, but too long for quotation. A shorter but very fine 
passage will give us a more exoteric contrast of the two great master-minds of 
antiquity: — 

‘* Aristotle is less delicate and reverent than Plato in his mode of speaking of human 
happiness, especially as attained by the philosopher. In Plato there seems often, if not 
always present, a sense of the weakness of the individual as contrasted with the eternal 
and the divine. If Plato requires philosophy to make morality, he also always infuses 
morality into philosophy ; the philosopher in his picture does not triumph over the 
world, but rather is glad to seize on ‘some tradition like a stray plank,’ to prevent his 
being lost; he feels that his philosophy on earth is but ‘knowing in part.’ Aristotle, on 
the contrary, rather represents the strength than the weakness of human nature. And 
in his picture of the happiness of philosophy we cannot but feel that there is over much 
elation, and something that requires toning down. In the manner of the writing it is 
obvious that we miss the art, the grace, the rich and delicate imagination of Plato. Above 
all, we miss the subtle humour which plays round all the moral phenomena. Aristotle 
does not show any trace of archness. There are sayings in the Ethics which might cause 
a smile, but they are apparently given unconsciously, in illustration of the point in 
question.” 


Essay IV., on the formal element of Aristotle’s philosophy, is to the special 
student of the Ethics the most important in the volume. Though to the general 
reader it will not be very inviting, nowhere does our author’s thorough and 
exhaustive knowledge of his subject more unmistakably appear. Any one 
who has faced the formal difficulties of the Ethics without Sir Alexander’s 
assistance, and who afterwards perused, say, his exposition of the doctrine of 
the évépyeca, will be able to bear us out in this assertion. The points specially 
dwelt on besides the foregoing are, the doctrine of the end-in-itself, of the 
mean, and the practical syllogism. Returning to the évépyea, our word 
“actuality” is suggested as the compromise which most nearly meets all its 
varied uses; but our author confesses that no conception ‘‘ equally plastic” 
exists in modern thought; insomuch, that it is only by quoting ix extenso the 
more remarkable passages where the word occurs, and freely paraphrasing 
them, that Sir Alexander attempts to give us anything like an exact meaning 
in each particular case. Here are a few lines perhaps more to the point than 
any extract of equal length, and we give them sooner than none ; but we cannot 
do justice to our author by any mere extract, either in this or previous cases ; 
for all Sir Alexander’s treatises are so admirably reasoned and knit together, 
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that we merely pull one brick out, and give our readers but a poor idea of the 
whole building :— 


« Aristotle’s theory rather comes to this, that the chief good for man is to be found 
in life itself. Life, according to his philosophy, is by no means ulterior ; in the words of 
Goethe, ‘ Life itself is the end of life.’ The very use of the term évipyea, as part of 
the definition of happiness, shows, as Aristotle tells us, that he regards the chief good 
as nothing external to man, but as existing in man and for man,—existing in the evoca- 
tion, the vividness, and the fruition of man’s own powers. Let that be called out into 
‘actuality’ which is potential or latent in man, and happiness is the result.” 


Let us give on this subject one more most characteristic passage which has 
caught the genuine Aristotelian ring :-— 


“ But to mortal creatures it is impossible to long maintain an évépyea,—that vividness 
of faculties on which joy and pleasure depend. Happiness, then, as a permanent condi- 
tion is something ideal ; Aristotle figures it as the whole of life summed up into a vivid 


moment of consciousness ; or, again, as the aggregate of such moments with the intervals 
omitted.” 


Every reader of Aristotle will appreciate the masterly excellence and 
thoroughly Aristotelian colouring of the underlined portion of this extract. A 
very vital doctrine of the master’s is rendered in some two English lines, with 
the subtle aroma of Greek thought still fresh upon them. Our author’s expo- 
sition of the peodrng deserves careful perusal, but want of space forbids our 
dwelling upon it here. 

We can but briefly advert to Essay V., on the physical and theological ideas 
in the Ethics. Aristotle’s physical philosophy seems to resolve itself into a 
kind of ‘‘ natural optimism.” All things, he says, are constituted in the best 
possible way. He can recognise, like Paley, marks of design in nature; but 
he would not infer a watchmaker, to adopt the modern illustration, but 
would liken products of nature to a watch that makes itself. If asked how, 
he would probably have said, ‘‘All things strive after the Good.” The 
question of the relation of the Deity to the universe he states, but abandons 
unsolyed. Is the Deity, he says, to the world, like a general governing an 
army, or like the discipline inherent in that army? (immanent or transcen- 
dent ?) Indeed, on a vital question like the present, as on the immortality 
of the soul, Aristotle is curiously shy about dogmatising ; though he concedes, 
rather inconsistently, to public prejudice that the dead may be affected in 
some shadowy way by the fate of their descendants. He evidently thought 
such matters beyond our possible knowledge, and considered them to have 
small practical bearing on our happiness. He does not doubt, however, 
curiously enough, that the sun, moon, and stars are ‘‘conscious, reason- 
able, and blessed existences,” more divine than man in the scheme of 
nature. ivyxf as viewed by Aristotle is difficult to translate, as implying both 
more and less than our word soul. We have only space for Aristotle’s definition, 
which will astonish the unclassical modern psychologist. It is ‘‘ the simplest 
actuality of a physical body, which potentially possesses life; that is, of an 
organic body.’”’ Aristotle abandons as soon as stated his interesting metaphor of 
the Wuxi being related to the body ‘‘as a sailor to his boat.” So that we are 
left in doubt as to his ultimate meaning. 

The Stoics are the subject of the next Essay. Sir Alexander regards these 
men as the link between classical and modern thought. They seem to have 
produced no really great men from Zeno to M. Aurelius. There is an excellent 
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analysis of the gradual growth of such modern ideas as duty, moral respon- 
sibility, conscience, which were unknown to Aristotle, and became gradually 
adumbrated as we creep down the stream of Stoicism towards Rome. We are 
warned against the natural and almost instinctive tendency of a modern to 
read such terms into our paraphrases of Aristotle. That most noble fragment 
of early Stoicism, the hymn of Cleanthes, should be perused, in which the unity 
of God and ‘‘ the worth of the individual” are strongly asserted. The life-like 
sketches of Epictetus, M. Aurelius, and Seneca, render this essay a very 
charming one. The vanity, gentleness, and pedantry of Seneca are admirably 
rendered. He is the poor butterfly who tries to charioteer a dragon, as the 
Pompeii frescoes allegorise his relation tohis pupil Nero. ‘‘ The vein of French 
wit,” which our author notices in Seneca’s epistles, conveys a happy parallel, 
and puts forcibly a very subtle characteristic of the later. Stoic. This is given 
more fully at the conclusion of the essay :— , 


“Stoicism, while deficient in that sensuous impressiveness which is necessary for 
poetry, is, on the other hand, extremely suitable for rhetoric, for splendid didactic 
preachings, for patriotic invocations, for historical tableaux. To this cause we may 
attribute the partiality manifested by the French, that nation with such perfect rhetoric 
and so little poetry, for the ancient Stoics and all belonging to them. In fact the works 
of Seneca read like a fine French sermon, and Cato and Thrasea were a model to the 
Girondists.”’ 

We have already transgressed our space so much that we can merely hint at 
the concluding essay, in which the relation of the Ethics to modern moral 
systems is discussed. Dugald Stewart’s ‘‘ Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man” is selected not as being particularly deep, but as a clear, able, 
and good typical specimen of modern ethical science. The systems of Butler 
and Kant are also contrasted and criticised. The text of the Nicomachean 
Ethics is subjoined, with ample notes, and it is impossible to speak too highly 
of their clearness, scholarship, and philosophical accuracy. We cannot better 
conclude this very meagre review of a really great work than by the following 
extract :— 


“The spirit of the world seems deeper and sadder, and the good and the joy of life 
are no longer its predominant conceptions. Individual will, and therefore individual 
responsibility, are now the first thoughts of ethics. It is no more a question of hap- 
piness, or, as with Aristotle, what is the chief good? but, rather, what constitutes duty ? 
why is anything right, and why are we obliged to do the right ?” 

JoHN L. WARREN. 


THE Crvit War IN AMERICA. An Address at the last meeting of the Man- 
chester Union and Emancipation Society. By Gotpwin Suiru. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


In our last number. we noticed Sir Morton Peto’s book upon the resources and 
prospects of the United States as they are, and we have now before us Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s address to the Manchester Union and Emancipation Society 
on the Civil War, which is also a book on America as itis. Sir Morton Peto 
was full of facts and figures,—bristled with figures, as he said of himself,—as it 
became Sir Morton Peto to do. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s pamphlet, as might also 
have been expected, is filled with opinions rather than with facts. Sir Morton 
inquired closely, and remembered and noted the results of his inquiry. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith inquired, probably not less closely, and then thought, and made 
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deductions. I will not say which has done the more valuable work of the two, 
but each in his way has done his work well. 

That the words now under our notice were prepared to be heard and not to 
be read is very evident throughout. The language is more rhetorical and the 
reasoning less close than would probably have been the case in any book 
written by Mr. Goldwin Smith with the ordinary purpose of books. The reader 
cannot but observe that the author states his views with eloquence, but rarely 
attempts to prove their truth either by argument or by the narration of facts. 
But this cannot be alleged against him as a fault. It was necessary that a 
spoken address should be worded in such a spirit; this address,—or lecture, as 
it may be better called in accordance with the phraseology of the day,—is 
certainly worthy of publication.. 

What Mr. Smith has done in this address on the Civil War in America is to 
state, firstly, the cause of the war, then the position of men and condition of 
civilisation in the States when the war was commenced,—and a half of his 
work is devoted to that object,—and after that to show that the war was taken 
up on just and patriotic grounds, and carried to its conclusion not only with 
success, but with as quick a success as circumstances admitted. In all his 
major statements,—if I may use such a phrase as to those statements which 
are essential to his views,—he is borne out by the facts as they occurred. He 
expresses some opinions,—as minor, or sideway opinions,—in which I, indi- 
vidually, cannot concur; as when he tells us that the debt of the United 
States is a ‘‘grave danger,”—meaning, of course, thereby to indicate not 
simply that the debt by its magnitude is a very serious affair, which no man 
will doubt, but that in it may be foreseen a probable cause of shipwreck to the 
Government of the States. And again, when he speaks of the probable future 
fusion of the white men and black men of the South into one homogeneous 
whole, I cannot believe that he foresees with truly prophetic eyes. But putting 
aside a few issues which are not relevant to the great matter of his address, 
they who have sympathised with the North in their great struggle will all agree 
with him, and they who haye sympathised with the South will find it very hard 
to answer him. 

He begins by telling us that ‘‘on the Southern side most were fighting for 
slavery, but some for State Right. On the Northern side some were fighting 
against slavery, but many were fighting for the Union.” This was literally 
the case. But not the less literally did it all mean slavery and anti-slavery,— 
slavery for the South, and anti-slayery—not abolition at the first starting—for 
the North. State Right with the Southerners was simply the right to maintain 
the institution on which and by which they lived, and, as a means of maintain- 
ing it in Alabama and Mississippi, the power of extending it to new States, 
such as Texas would form when divided into four, such as Kansas would have 
been if Kansas could have been carried by the Democratic party, and such as 
would have been carved out of the Southern territories, if such carving could 
have been arranged with a Southern President and a Democratic majority in the 
Senate. That was the State Right for which the Southerners fought. On the 
North men fought for the Union, because the Union was attacked. But as the 
Union was attacked by the South, because the South failed in their views as to 
new Slave States,—so was the fight for the Union on the part of the North a 
direct fight against slavery. Let every one remember that the Senate is the 
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predominant power in the United States; that each State, whatever its popula- 
tion, returns two senators; and that therefore it was essential to the South to 
have at least a new slave State for every new free soil State that was brought 
into the Union from the north-west. Secession was planned and initiated 
because the South failed in doing this.’ Therefore, the fight was, in fact, a fight 
for and against slavery from beginning to end. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is very severe on the general sympathy which was felt by 
the wealthier classes in this country for the South, and very stern in pointing 
out how completely the predictions of these Southern sympathisers have been 
falsified, and how erroneous were their views. It may be a question whether 
in this respect we should not let bygones be bygones. While war rages, and 
success is only anticipated, triumph is excusable, and warmth of argument is 
praiseworthy. When during the war we were told by certain of the newspapers 
that the armies of the North were recruited only by poor Irish, and that there 
was nothing of real patriotism among the people, all they who believed in the 
North were bound to thrust such statements back upon those who made 
them, and to shout aloud the figures and the facts which proved them to be 
untrue. But now there is hardly need for doing that. A triumph, which is 
manifestly a triumph to all eyes, needs no blowing of trumpets. When a man 
has held strong views, and has argued or fought for them with all his strength, 
and they have at last prevailed, he may then be silent, confident that the world 
will recognise his success. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith states the position of the constitutional question as to the 
beginning of the war very clearly, and it is essential that they who desire to 
know how and why, and with what legality or illegality, the war was com- 
menced, should understand something of the question. Whether Secession 
could, or could not, under certain circumstances, be justified by the written 
Constitution, is to many men a matter of doubt. That to Mr. Smith and to me 
and others it may seem that it could not be so justified may not be material. 
But even though Secession might be unjustifiable according to the written 
Constitution, rebellion has its rights. ‘‘ That there is,’—and I now quote 
Mr. Smith’s words,—‘‘a right of rebellion against hopeless tyranny for the 
purpose of recovering freedom, I admit. I do not admit that there was a right 
of rebellion against a free gevernment, under which no grievance was hopeless, 
for the purpose of making a great mass of its people slaves for ever.”’ Rebellion 
may be, and in our own days has been, the highest duty of man. But rebellion 
must justify itself by its facts and its results, and this rebellion has signally 
failed in achieving any such justification. 

When, towards the end of his address, Mr. Goldwin Smith speaks of the 
Americans at the close of the war, of their conduct in their hour of triumph, he 
rises to high eloquence in his just admiration. He declares that, tried by the 
standard of history, the Federals will be found to ‘‘ have shown, both in the war 
and after it, a humanity which may almost be said to form an epoch in the moral 
history of our race.” And for this statement he does adduce facts as a proof. No 
blood has been shed by the Northerners otherwise than in direct battle. There 
has been no revenge, and but little of the insolence of triumph,—nothing of it 
on the part of the people or of the Government ; and now their prevailing wish 
is that the old wounds shall be healed, and that the conquered South shall be 
receiyed again, with its full share of material comfort, into the bosom of the 
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Union. That in doing this there should be obstacles very difficult to remove, 
almost insuperable,—that now seem to be insuperable, is from the nature of 
the circumstances quite a matter of course. But, after all that they have done, 
the United States have a right to a faith on the part of all neighbours and 
observers that they will still be equal to their work. 

Slavery, at any rate, is dead, as Mr. Goldwin Smith says in the last words 
of his address; and for such a result, what past cost or future difficulties 
will be thought to have been too great ? ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


GREATHEART. By WALTER THORNBURY. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tne scenes of this novel are laid in Cornwall ; and in the delineation of Cornish 
manners and in the description of the scenery of the county Mr. Thornbury is 
often exceedingly effective. Some of the subordinate characters are life-like and 
true to provincial colouring, and this verisimilitude evidently arises from an 
actual acquaintance with miners and others, whose features are here transferred 
to the artist’s canvas. What Mr. Thornbury has himself heard and seen he 
represents accurately and freshly. His subject is dear to him, and his affection 
for it, combined with a large amount of local knowledge, gives a vivacity and 
warmth of colouring to the narrative. The plot of the tale is slight and unskil- 
fully managed, and the improbability of many of the details is glaringly apparent; 
but in spite of some careless workmanship, ‘‘ Greatheart”’ may be pronounced 
a successful novel, that is to say, a novel for which there should be a demand 
at ‘‘ Mudie’s.” This is not high praise, but it is all that can with justice be 
given to the story, and it must be owned that there are few novels published 
now-a-days which deserve much more. 

The dramatis persone are numerous. Some of them, if not very original, are 
felicitously drawn. The character, for instance, of Lieutenant Tolpedden, the 
brave, simple-hearted sailor who, with his silly pretty wife and a heap of 
children, has settled near his brother in Cornwall, and contrives to live on the 
interest of £1,500, is well conceived, and portrayed with force and apprecia- 
tion. Tregellas too, the Rector of St. Petrock’s, a High Churchman of the old 
school, occupies a prominent position among the subordinate characters, not 
only as the father of Lucy Tregellas, the heroine, but from his own eccentricities 
and virtues. It was his daily custom, we are told, ‘‘ when the days were long 
enough, to walk to his little retired church about an hour before sunset, and 
read aloud the prayers and lessons of the day. It was a venial eccentricity, 
solemnly performed, and not without its calming and salutary effect on the 
mind. Shadowy congregations seemed to surround him there as he prayed, 
and saintly faces to gaze from above with a mournful pleasure.” 

There are two surgeons, partners, in the little town, whose names are 
Mordred and Bradbrain, artful villains, each of whom knows secrets which he 
could tell to the discomfiture of the other. Mordred is a consummate knave, 
but he is also a hypocrite, and quotes Scripture with a readiness and frequency 
which is extremely repulsive. Bradbrain is a knave without being a hypocrite, 
and nearly succeeds in seducing the lieutenant’s wife, and also in murdering 
Arthur Tolpedden, the ‘‘ Greatheart”’ of the story. The partners endeayour, 
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at the last, to poison each other; Mordred falls a victim, and Bradbrain 
escapes, to be shortly afterwards destroyed in a conflagration at sea. That two 
such wretches should follow an honourable and gentlemanly profession in a 
small country town, where the character of a man can rarely be hidden from his 
neighbours’ scrutiny, and should, in following it, be esteemed and unsuspected 
by their patients, is barely possible, and may be granted to the exigencies of 
the novel writer. The acts of the,men may be allowed, but their conversation 
will strike the reader as grotesquely absurd. A clever bad man like Bradbrain, 
who is at the same time a man of position and education, is not likely to talk 
in the vulgar strain in which he is always made to talk in the novel. Indeed 
the chief defect of the story, and it is a defect which is visible throughout, 
arises from a want of moderation. The novelist’s colours are too brilliant, and 
are laid on too thickly. His characters indulge in ‘“ big language,” and their 
actions, as well as their words, bear the mark of exaggeration. They neyer 
walk, or even run; they stride, and dash, and leap, and slash along, and make 
a prodigious uproar. There are people in real life who seem to imagine that 
they only speak or act with vigour when they are noisy and demonstrative, 
and in the composition of ‘‘ Greatheart”” Mr. Thornbury appears sometimes to 
have indulged in the same delusion. JOHN DENNIS. 


ScENES DE LA VIE CLERICALE: JULIEN SAVIGNAC. Par FERDINAND FABRE. 
Hachette. 


M. FasRE is certainly not one of those prophets who lack honour in their own 
country. At the end of the volume before us, he, or his publisher for him, has 
inserted a number of notices from men like De Mouy of the Presse, and Pichot 
of the Revue Britannique, highly favourable to his former novel, ‘‘ Les Cour- 
bezons.” They almost all endorse a remark which the Pall Mall Gazette made 
about his former book last autumn, that M. Fabre has broken new ground; and 
that his good priest—not an angelic impossibility like Bishop Bienvenu Myriel, 
but a real man—is worthy to take rank even with the most life-like of Balzac’s 
characters. To this author several of M. Fabre’s friendly critics compare him ; 
he however will not suffer even M. Sainte-Beuve to call him un fort éléve de 
Balzac. He says he owes his title to George Eliot, his subjects to his boyish 
recollections of life in the Cevennes; and hints that his likeness to Balzac is 
not closer than that of Monmouth to Macedon. There is a priest in both their 
best books: voild tout. Nor is he a bit like Mr. Trollope, to whom some French 
reviewer, fresh from Barchester Towers, compares him. He has shown his 
good sense and his knowledge of English literature by naming the author 
whom he most resembles in his intense truthfulness, his perfect mastery 
of local colouring, his skill in bringing before us not lay figures, but actual 
persons, and in letting them work out their own story untroubled by any 
long-winded ‘‘ reflections.” It is certain that M. Fabre entirely wants George 
Eliot’s keen sense of humour; and, conscious of his want, he makes no attempt 
to give usa French Mrs. Poyser: but, for all that, his peasants are actual 
peasants, net ‘‘ supernumeraries in appropriate costume ;”” and he photographs 
in many of its manifold details that strange French village life which seems in 
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some points so un-European, and which, if it secures a fair amount of comfort 
to the greatest number, certainly does not, with its dead level, its absence of 
high aims, its miserable pettiness, seem fitted to confer the greatest happiness 
upon any. The country of which our author writes is, says one of his critics, 
a region of which the Parisian knows less than he does about China. The 
people are a strange set, in whom strong wild impulses are constantly at 
war with the meanness which (if we are to believe his town-bred painters) 
enters always more or less into every peasant’s soul. Ofcourse the English 
reader must take most of M. Fabre’s men and women for granted—judging 
them merely by general rules; but the scenery some of us have seen, and the 
perfect way in which its features are rendered makes us more disposed to believe 
in what he says of those who people it. Those gravelly hills, with basalt 
cropping out every now and then, and here and there a pool, basalt lined, 
round which there are a few trees and perhaps a farmhouse, a very oasis amid 
the waste of dwarf broom, and juniper, and lavender, and ‘‘ immortelles,” and 
desolation,—those hills have often, we should think, been wandered over by 
M. Fabre in the days when he played truant. His description of the Mare aux 
Chardonnerets, where all the birds came to drink, and where the boys set traps 
for them, is almost equal to any of the wonderful local pictures in ‘‘ Adam 
Bede,” or the ‘‘ Mill on the Floss.” 

The story before us is very unlike our author’s former novel, ‘‘ Les Cour- 
bezons.” To begin with, it is made less vivid by being thrown into the form of 
an autobiography told by one young man about Paris to another, during one 
of those épanchements de coeur which do happen to male beings of other European 
families, however absurd and impossible they seem to us Englishmen. Then 
again we miss the endless variety of character with which M. Fabre so lavishly 
‘* stocked” his former tale, and which made every chapter just like a piece cut 
out of actual village life. But, on the other hand, this story is more compact, 
and the interest more concentrated; the characters, too, while scrupulously 
local, perhaps appeal to wider sympathies ; for love, entirely wanting in ‘‘ Les 
Courbezons,” appears in Julien Savignac, and with love comes that ‘‘ human 


interest’ which, for most readers, is so much stronger than any artistic delight 
in well-managed details. 


H. 8S. FaGcan. 





